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FOUBERT’S RIDING ACADEMY. 
(See 8 8, ix. 383.) 

At this reference is an extract, under the 
heading ‘ Leicester Square, from the St. James's 
Gazette of 4 April, which was “lifted” bodily, 
though not without acknowledgment, from the 
Builder of the same date. Amongst other things, 
it stated that the Military Yard of Henry, Prince 
of Wales, was afterwards used for Major Foubert’s 
viding academy. Mr. Wheatley, in his ‘Round 
about Piccadilly and Pall Mall,’ p. 179, says that 
“ Major Foubert, in Charles II.’s reign, moved bis 
riding academy from the Military Yard, behind 
Leicester House, to Swallow Street, opposite where 
Conduit Street is situated.” The occupation of 
Military Yard by Major Foubert must, if it 
occurred at all, have been of very short duration, 
and I should be glad to know on what authority 
the statement rests. Evelyn, in his ‘ Diary,’ under 
date 17 Sept., 1681, says : “I went with Monsieur 
Faubert about taking the Countess of Bristol’s 
house for an academy, he being lately come from 
Paris for his religion, and resolving to settle here.” 
Bat in 1681, when Major Foubert had lately come 
from Paris, Prince Henry’s Military Yard was in the 
possession of Charles Gerard, Earl of Macclesfield, 
who was then letting out the ground for building 
purposes, and it was about the year 1681, as we 


learn from the rate-books of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, that Gerard Street was built upon the site 
in question (Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook of London,’ 
ed. 1850, p. 200). Lord Macclesfield may, of 
course, have allowed Major Foubert to make use 
of Military Yard while he was on the look-out for 
more permanent quarters. Two years afterwards 
Major Foubert seems to have been still “ hoping 
to procure his Academy to be built by subscrip- 
tion of worthy gentlemen and noblemen” (Evelyn's 
‘ Diary,’ 9 Aug., 1683) ; but by 18 Dec., 1684, he 
appears to have been permanently settled, as Eve- 
lyn on that day “ went with Lord Cornwallis to see 
the young gallants do their exercise, Mr. Faubert 
having newly railed in a manage, and fitted it for 
the academy.” This academy was located in 
Foubert’s Passage, which connected Swallow 
Street with King Street, and it remained in exis- 
tence until the greater part of Swallow Street was 

lled down for the Regent Street improvements 
in 1813-20. Mr. Walford, in his ‘Old and New 
London,’ iv. 251, says : “ On the site of Foubert’s 
Academy had previously stood the mansion of the 
Countess of Bristol”; but this is a mistake, origi- 
nating probably in the first entry from Evelyn’s 
‘Diary’ which I have quoted above. The Countess 
of Bristol’s mansion was situated in Chelsea, and 
stood at the north end of the present Beaufort Row. 
In 1679 she became anxious to sell it, and Evelyn 
seems to have been employed as an agent in the 
matter (‘ Diary,’ 17 June, 1679 ; 3 Sept., 1683). 
It was in this capacity that the idea occurred to him 
of securing the place for Major Foubert’s academy, 
but the project came to nothing, and in 1682 the 
house was purchased by the Duke of Beaufort, and 
became known as Beaufort House. There is a 
long account of the house and of its many illus- 
trious owners in Faulkner’s ‘ History of Ohelsea,’ 
ed. 1829, i. 92-137. My quest on the present 
occasion, however, is for Major Foubert’s habitat 
when he first came to London. 


W. F. Priweavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


CONDELL AND HEMINGE, 

In the churchyard of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Aldermanbury, are buried two of the personal 
friends and stage associates of Shakespeare, Henry 
Condell and John Heminge, to whom the world 
owes a great debt for the loving trouble they took 
in collecting the works of the great bard, and pub- 
lishing them in book form. Many of the plays 
had, it is true, been published previously, but 
Heminge and Condell’s First Folio, issued in 
1623, contained at least as many more as had 
then seen the light. With a modesty somewhat 
uncommon in that age, they refused to be regarded 
as editors, but, in their own words, they “ but 
collected [the plays]......only to keep the memory 
of so wortby a friend and fellow alive, as was our 
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Shakespeare, by the offer of his plays to your most 
noble patronage.” Singularly enough, considering 
the low estimation in which the acting profession 
was then beld, both of these men were parish 
cfficials, having served the office of sidesman of St. 
Mary's. Closely following upon the unveiling of 
a memorial window to Philip Massinger in St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark (see ante, p. 44), a monument 
to these two estimable Elizabethan actors was 
unveiled on 15 July in Aldermanbury Charch- 
ard, where it forms a very conspicuous object 
rom the busy street. It is of Aberdeen red 
nite, polished, and is adorned with an open 
k of grey granite, representing the famous 
First Folio of 1623. One leaf exhibits its quaint 
title-page; “ Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to 
the true originall copies, London, 1623.” The 
other has the extract from the epistle dedicatory, 
rt of which is given above. The tablet on the 
Font reads :— 

“To the memory of John Heminge and Henry Con- 
dell, fellow-actors and personal friends of Shakespeare. 
They lived many years in this parish and are buried 
here. To their disinterested affection the world owes 
all that it calls Shakespeare. They slone collected his 
dramatic writings regardless of pecuniary loss, and with- 
out the hope of any profit, gave them to the world, 
They thus merited the gratitude of mankind,” 

On the left tablet is written :— 

“The fame of Shakespeare reste on his incomparable 
dramas, There is no evidence that he ever intended to 
publish them, and his premature death in 1616 made 
this the interest of no one else. Heminge and Condell 
had been co-partners with him at the Globe Theatre, 
Southwark, and from the accumulated plays there of 
thirty-five years with great labour selected them. No 
men then living were so competent, having acted with 
him in them for many years, and wel! knowing bis manu- 
scripts. They were published in 1623 in folio, thus 
giving away their private rights therein. What = | 
did was priceless, for the whole of bis manuscripts, wit 
almost all ‘hose of the drama of the period, have 


The right tablet contains an ¢x!ract from the | 


preface to the First Folio; on the back of the monu- 
ment are a few biographical particulars regarding 
Condell and Heminge, and the quotation from 
* Henry VIII.’ (LIL. ii.), “ Let all the ends thou 
aim’st at be thy country’s, thy God's, and trath’s.” 
Quite consistently with the characteristic modest 

of the issuers of the First Folio, Shakespeare himself 
is kept paramount in this monument, for it is sur- 
mounted by a bronze bust of the great dramatist, 
modelled from that in Stratford-on-Avon Cburch 
by Mr. ©. J. Allen, of University College, Liver- 
pool, who has also used the Droeshout portrait to 
ensure a better likeness. At the unveiling the 
Lord Mayor was present in state, and Mr. Bayard 
(the American ambassador), Sir Henry Irving, the 
Rev. O. O. Collins (Vicar of St. Mary, Alderman- 
bury), and Sir Henry Knight (Alderman of the 
Ward of Aldermanbury), gave addresses. Palmam 


qui meruit ferat: the monument, it should have 
been said, has been erected from the design and at 
the cost of Mr. Charles Clement Walker, of Lilles- 
hall Old Hall, Shropshire, who also selected the 
Crarx. 


inecriptions. 
Wal 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS, 

(See 6 S, xi. 105, 443; xii, 321; 7 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 
376; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422; 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 606; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402; viii. 
128, 382; ix, 182, 402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342; xii. 
102; 8 8. i. 162, 348, 509; ii. 82, 136, 222, 346, 522; 
iii, 183 ; iv. 384; v.82, 284, 504; vi, 142, 383; vii. 108; 
viii, 63, 208, 443 ; ix. 263.) 

Vol. XLVI. 

Pp. 7-11. Edw. Pococke, See ‘Synopsis Metapb. 
Frommenii,’ Oxon., 1704, in epist. nuncup. Wells, 
* Minor Prophets,’ 1723, pref. 

P. 11 b. Ockley’s transl. of ‘Ebn Tophail’ 
a in 1708, with ded. to Edw. Pococke, 
Rector of Minal, g.v. 

P. 13. Rich. Bococke employed a foreigner to 
transcribe for him in Brit. Mus., ‘Gray,’ by Mason, 
1827, p. 224. 

P. 14 b, and often. For “ license ” read licence, 

Pp. 35-46. Card. Pole. See ‘Aschami Epistolz,” 
1602, pp. 99, 101, 275, 289, 552, 664; H. Whar- 
ton’s ‘ Life,’ prefixed to ‘ Sermons,’ 1700 ; Words- 
worth, ‘Eccl. Biog.,’ 1818, ii. 118, 146. 

P. 42 a. ** To carefully weigh.” 

P. 49 a. For “ Miton” Myton. It was not 
in Holderness. as 

49-50. “ ty chapel” is the church of 
the Holy Trinity. 

P. 50 a. “* A hospital at the Maison Dieu”; the 
hospital was the Maison Dieu. 
68 a. Sir Pollock. Add‘ Annual Reg.,” 
P. 74. A 12th ed. of Jobn Pomfret’s ‘ Poems,” 
a a later separate ed. issued by W. Suttaby, 
Pp. 84 b, 90 a. Observe the curious coincidence, 
two soldiers of the Ponsonby family are killed while 
in the act of handing over their watches. 

P. 91 a, line 6. For “ York” read Cork. 

P. 96. Geo. Ayliffe Poole married a daughter of 
Jonathan Wilks, of St. Ann’s, Burley. He also 
wrote ‘ Illustrations of Patrington Church,’ 1855 ; 
there is a bibliography of his works in Northampton- 
shire Notes and Queries, part i., Jan., 1884. 

P. 125 b, line 22. For “ Nos. 268-70” read 


Pp. 141, 148, 149, 305. Raleigh, Ralegh. 

P. 142 b. Edw. Popham. See ‘ Liters Crom- 
wellii,’ 1676, p. 15. 

P. 148. Sir John was a manager of 
Blandell’s School, Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ p. 10, Words- 
worth’s ‘ Eccl. 1818, v. 279; Willet 


Biog., 
dedicated to him part of ‘Synopsis Papismi,’ 1600, 
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P. 150 a. For “Sheehan” read Sheahan. 

P. 150. John Pordage. See W. Law’s ‘ Works,’ 
1892, vi. 201. 

Pp. 154-163. Porson. See Mathias, ‘P. of L.,’ 
pp. 98, 144, 157, 414; Wrangham’s ‘ Zouch,’ i. 
p. xii; Byron’s ‘ Hours of Idleness’; ‘D. N. B.,’ 
xxxvii. 69 a, 

P. 187. B.A. Glasgow ? 

P. 192. R. K. Porter. Add ‘N, & Q.,’ 6S. 
xi. 330 ; 8, vii. 312. 

P. 197. Bp. Porteus. See Roberts’s ‘Memoir 
of Hannah More’; ‘ Memoir of Amos Green,’ 1823, 
P. 174; Mathias, ‘P. of L.,’ p. 317; be was a 

end of Beattie, and offered him a living in the 
Charch of England ; see especially a large mass of 
material, gathered by Prof. Mayor and others, in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 5" 8, xii. 164, 209, 255, 296, 373, 515 ; 
add ‘Life of W. Wilberforce,’ iii. 365; Neale, 
“Church Difficulties,’ 1852, p. 223. 

P. 205. John Postlethwayt. See Bp. Patrick's 
Autob.,’ p. 128. 

P. 212. Christopher Potter. It was at his sug- 
gestion that Hammond published his ‘ Practical 
Catechism’; Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Biog.,’ 1818, v. 
356, 407. 

P. 216. Abp. Potter. Blackwall says he is a 
**noble critic, sound divine, great man,” ‘ Sacred 
Classics,’ 1737, i. 126. 

P. 217 b. John Potter. The 9th ed. of Salmon’s 
* Gazetteer,’ 1773, was edited by “ Mr. Potter.” 

P. 223 a. For “Stockhead, Beverley,” read 
Stockeld, Bewerley. 

P. 231 b, For “ Seignory,” “ Nunkealing,” read 
Seigniory, Nunkeeling. 

P. 237. B. Powell’s ‘Essay on the Study of 
— Theology’ was in the ‘Oxford Essays,’ 
185 


P. 242 b. George Powell was acting at Oxford 
in 1713, Guardian, 1756, ii. 61. 

P, 244 b. Sir John Powell gave an opinion on a 
in trial. Book of Dave.’ 

. 246. Powell’s ta, see * of Days,’ ii 

P. 256 a, For Balad read Elland. 

P. 269 a. Sir L. Powys gave an opinion in 
Sacheverell’s case. 

P. 269 b. Sir Tho. Powys. Garth gives him a 
bad character, ‘ Dispensary,’ canto iv. 

P. 270 b. * Diosemea,” ? Diosemeia. 

P. 281 b, line 34. Omit “then,” which makes 
nonsense. 

P. 294. Josiah Pratt. See Jowett’s ‘ Memoir 
of O. Neale,’ 1835, p. 89; ‘Memoir of T. Dykes,’ 
1849, p. 216; Illust. Lond. N., 1847, i. 416. 
om 294 b, line 16 from foot. For ‘‘ 1865” read 

6. 

P. 295 b. Dean Samuel Pratt. Blackwall calls 
him “the learned Dr. Pratt,” ‘Sacred Classics,’ 
1737, i. 45. 

P. 296. 8. J. Pratt. See Gifford, ‘ Meviad,’ 
296, note. 


P. 303. Prentis. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3°48. ix, 

P. 309 a. John Preston. On forms of prayer, 
see Hammond, ‘Directory and Liturgy,’ 1646, 
p- 15. 

P. 314 a. Tho. Preston. See Wordsworth, 
* Eccl. Biog.,’ 1818, iv. 322-3. 

P. 321. Sir G. Prevost edited R. W. Huntley’s 
* Sermons with Memoir,’ 1860. 

P. 328. Price, alchemist. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° 
S. viii. 290, 405. 

P. 330 a, line 2 from foot. For “York” read 
Yorke. 

P. 336 8. Price and the Revolution, see Wrang- 
ham’s ‘ Zouch,’ ii. 439. 

Pp. 338-9. Theodore Price. Owen has two epi- 

ms to him. 

Pp. 346-7. Rhys Prichard. Bp. Bull at first 
desired to be buried at Llandovery, out of respect 
to him, Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ 1714, p. 475. 

Pp. 347-8. R. Pricket. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. 
ii. 235; Hazlitt’s ‘Collections,’ 1876, p. 341; 
Catal. of Freeling’s Sale, 1836. 

P. 353 b. Oo Prideaux’s affliction through the 
stone, see the preface to his ‘Old and New Testa- 
ment connected.’ 

P. 354. Bp. Prideaux, as Regins Prof. of Divinity, 
see Sanderson, ‘ De Juramenti Oblig.,’ 1647, oratio, 


p. 10, 

P. 355 b. Prideaux. 10, Fasciculus, ed. 3., 

1664. 
Pp. 357-376. Priestley. See Jones’s preface to 
Leslie’s ‘Short Method with Deists’; Mathias, 
*P. of L.,’ p. 48; en orig. letter, on character of 
clergy, in Wrangham’s ‘ Zouch,’ i. p. Ixv. 

P. 368 a. Priestley. Joseph Benson and John 
Fletcher wrote against his Materialism and 
Socinianism, 1788-91. 

P. 380 a. The reference to the present peer is 
out of place. 

P. 380 a. “ Earl of Stanhope”? 

Pp. 397 a, b, 398 a. For ‘‘ Shepherd” read 


. 401. M. Prior. Gay classes him with Con- 
greve, Swift, and Pope, * Poems,’ 1752, ii. 37 ; in 
Carll’s ‘ Miscellanea,’ 1727, i. 140-1, he is classed 
with Pope and Pack. Some of his poems are 
printed with Rochester and Roscommon, 1707, ii. 
122-4. 

P. 402 a. Tho. Prior. ‘ Dialogue between Dean 
Swift and Tho. Prior,’ Dabl., 1753, 8vo. pp. 134. 

P. 406 b. E. W. Pritchard. The ‘ Observations 
on Filey’ reached a 3rd ed., 1856. 

P. 421 b, line 19. For “C. W.” read W. C. 

P. 430 b, lines 8, 49. For “ Transactions ” read 
Publications. 

P. 444 a. Jane Puckering. See ‘ Literze Crom- 
wellii, 1676, p. 12. 

The article on Joseph Priestley, pp. 357-376, isa 
typical instance of an unfortunate want of balance 
in the ‘ Dicti . To the great majority of 
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English readers, Joseph Priestley is now but a 
pame. For one who cares to know anything about 
him, there are hundreds who are still willing to 
read anything about Pope. Yet the bibliography 
and authorities under Priestley are nearly twice 
the length of those under Pope. Moreover the 
whole account is too technical and minute for any 
but an expert, who is precisely the person who 
would never take his facts from this source. Again, 
to mention two other cases: the clergy should be 
included in the same proportion as dissenti 
ministers, and the other counties of England shoul 
nave an equal proportionate share with (¢. g.) Lan- 
cashire and Scotland. Ww. B, 


Boox Prices.—The following remarkable prices 
iven for some books and Shakspearian relics at 
theby’s and Christie’s are worthy of being 
chronicled in ‘N. & Q.’ I gleaned them from a 
June number of the Manchester Courier :— 


“Some very interesting books from the library of Mr 
Alfred Crampon, of Paris, were disposed of recently at 
the rooms of Mesers. Sotheby at remarkably high prices, 
A folio, first edition, in calf, with gilt back and edges, of 
the comedies and tragedies of Beaumont and Fletcher 
realized 107. 10s. Lord Byron’s ‘Poems on Various 
Occasions,’ a very fine copy, in red morocco, of the 
exceedingly rare privately printed edition, fetched 45/, ; 
and the same poet’s ‘Hours of Idleness,’ a large-paper 
copy, in boards, 202. An edition of Byron's * English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ which is said to be unique, 
was sold at 281. The copy, which belonged to James 
Boswell, the son of Johnson's biographer, was elegantly 
bound in m morocco by De Coverley. In 1881, at 
the sale of Col, Grant's library, a rare first edition of 
Byron's ‘ Waltz’ was disposed of for 24/. The same 
copy now realized 551. The sum of 15/. was obtained 
for Chapman's ‘ Homer’ (1616), and a similar sum for 
Chaucer’s works, in black letter, of about the year 1542. 
A first edition, in calf, of Coleridge's ‘ Poems on Various 
Subjects’ changed hands at 20/. Inserted in the copy 
was Coleridge's receipt for ‘the sum of thirty guineas 
for the copyright of my poeme, beginning with the 
monody on Chatterton and ending with religious 
musings.’ A first edition of Defoe’s ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
in three volumes, fetched 75/. The sensation of the 
sale was reached when Browning's ‘Pauline,’ a first 
edition, in green morocco extra, by Bedford, was put up. 
Only three or four copies of the book are known, and on 
the fly-leaf there is an interesting note in Browning’s 
writing. Fifteen years ago the book was sold by Messrs. 
Pearson & Co., of London, to Mr. Crampon for 15é. 15s. 
After some exciting bidding, the copy was bought back 
by the same firm for 145/. The continuation of the sale 

Mr. Crampon’s library was productive of further 
sensational prices. A volume of Milton's which con- 
tained the first edition of his ‘ Lycidas,’ went for 871, 
and a large copy of his poems, with the rare portrait by 
Marshall, for 51/. His ‘ Paradise Lost,’ with the very 
first title-page, brought 90/., notwithstanding the outside 
line in a few pages had been cut into. 

“ Collectors of Shak rian relics had also an oppor- 
d of adding to their store, when a large number of 
es were disposed of at Christie's. The visitors’ book 
of Shakespeare's birthplace, from July, 1812, to August, 
1819, and the two visitors’ books of the house opposite, 
from 1819 to 1888 were sold for 11/. Among the signa- 


tunit 
artic 


tures in the books were those of Byron, Charles 
Mathews, Duke of Clarence (William IV.), Maria Edge- 
worth, Charles Kean, and Longfellow. A square-shaped 
lantern of painted lead, made of the remains of the window- 
frame belonging to the poet’s study, was secured for 61, 
while an oak arm-chair, the back carved with ecrolls and 
ornaments in relief, fetched 12/. 10s. Anne Hathaway's 
oak chest went for 8/. 5s. The sum of 26/. was given for 
an oblong panel of plaster, with the subject of David 
and Goliath in high relief in colours and gold. The 
panel, which bore an inscription and the date 1606, was 
taken from the wall of Shakespeare’s house. 

“ At the same sale, ‘ Breviarium Romanum cum Calen- 
dariis,’ a grand illuminated manuscript of the fifteenth 
century, executed in Italy, realized the high figure of 
1551. A two-page quarto letter of Gay’s, in which he 
humorously described the characteristics of different 
cities, was sold for 48/.” 

J. B. 8. 


Sr. Swirnvuy. Whitaker's Almanack’ > 
the nt year St. Swithin’s name appears spelt 
as om under the date 15 July. Last year the 
* Almanack’ had “St. Swithin.” Is such altera- 
tion necessary? The saint has long been known 
as St. Swithin, and no doubt will long continue 
to be so known. 

In the ‘Country Almanac,’ 1675, we have :— 

If St, Swithin weeps, the proverb says, 
The weather will be foul for forty days. 

R. T. Hampson, in his ‘Medii “vi Kalen- 
darium,’ vol. ii. p. 369, remarks :— 

“ Though the name is Swithun [cf. 861, ‘Chron, Sax.’} 
there is ancient authority for the modern orthography : 

Seint Swippin pe confessour was her of Engelonde, 

es day is gode man was ibore, 
ing of Ei md and somewhat ek bifore. 

Harl. MS, 2247, fo. 78.” 
Freeman spells the name “Swithhun,” ‘ Old Eng- 
lish History,’ p. 103, 1873. 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 
[See 5% 8, xi, 185, 275.) 


Sr. Swirnin ayp tus Arpies.—When I was 
a lad we were told not to eat apples before St. 
Swithin’s day or they would make us ill, as they 
had not been christened. This was in South Notts. 
I do not know whether this bit of folk-lore is 
generally current or has been noted in these 
columns. Oo. B. 

[See 5% 8, xii. 46.] 

Borys anp SHakspeare.—In an interesting 
article which appeared in the Scotsman recently, 
entitled ‘The Burial of Burns,’ it is stated that 
the poet’s remains were removed from the grave 
in St. Michael’s Churchyard, Dumfries, where 
they had lain since 1796, to a new resting-place 
beneath the monument erected in 1815. The 
re-interment took place in September of the 
same year. The article further relates that in 
March, 1834, the night preceding the burial of 
** Bonnie Jean,” the vault was opened and a cast 
taken of the skull of the poet, a report being made 
to the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh giving 
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statistics of measurement. After having been out 
of the vault some hours, the skull was replaced and 
‘lay at peace till the poet’s eldest son was buried in 
1857, when the restless skull was again handed 
about before it was replaced ; the casket of lead that 
contained it was filled with pitch to secure its 
preservation. What a contrast these movings and 
manipulations form to the unbroken peace in which 
the bones of Shakespeare have rested! We do not 
know the sentiments of Burns regarding his mortal 
remains, but we know Shakes ’s—at least we 
can imagine them to be his from the verse engraven 
on the stone over his grave :— 

Good frend for Jesvs sake forbeare 

To digg the dvst encloased heare : 

Blest be y* man yt spares thes stones 

And cvrst be he yt moves my bones. 
Whether Shakespeare wrote the above or not, I 
think there can be little doubt that the verse has had 
much influence in checking morbid curiosity ; in 
disappointing those who rejoice in such statistics 
as the exact circumference, length, breadth, and 
height of a man’s skull; and above all in pre- 
serving the tranquillity of the grave. 

James R. Fereusson. 
Spitalhaugh, West Linton, N.B. 


Tae Tairty-six Kixps or Matt Liquor sotp 
1s Lonpon 1708.—In ‘A Dissertation upon 
Drunkenness, shewing to what an intolerable Pitch 


that Vice is arriv’d at in this Kingdom,’ &c., the 
writer says, p. 5 :— 

“T shall proceed to take a View of the sundry Sorts of 
Malt Liquors now used in this Town, according to their 
eeverall me viz., the first that enters the Lists is 
the so-much magnified Beer of Dorchester, next Burton 
Ale, Lincoln Ale, Derby Ale, Litchfield Ale, Yorkshire 
Ale, Yorkshire Stingo, Doncaster Ale, Basingstoke Beer, 
October Beer, Nottingham Ale, Boston Ale, Abingdon 
Beer, Newberry Beer, Chesterfield Ale, Welch Ale, Nor- 
wich Nogg, Amber Beer, Sir John Parson’s Beer, Tam- 
worth Ale, Dr. Butler’s Ale, Devonshire Beer, Plymouth 
White Ale, Oxford Ale, Sussex Beer, Home-brew'd or 
Town Ale: These are all capital Liquors, that have 
slain their Thousands: Next follows Jobson’s Julep, or 
Lyon’s Blood, a most furious Beer, devis’d at a Con- 
sultation of Brewers, to reach the Pailate of an infamous 
Drunkard: The Czarina’s Tea, a fierce Drink, projected 
in the Island of Jersey, said to be a Degree Sepend Brandy, 
and is at present but in Rehearsal about the Town : 
Devil’s Diuretick, a humming Liquor, used by Coach- 
men and Grooms: Coal-Heaver’s Cordial, a heady beer, 
dispens'd by an Alehouse-keeper in Milford Lane: 
Twankam, a West-Country Beer: Three Threads and 
Six Threads, Compositions of sundry Liquors: Twopenny: 
Besides Numbers of Pale Ales, nam’d after the respective 
| arg that prepare them; and, lastly, plain Humble 

orter, 

“Every one may remember, that little more than a 
Year since, it appear'd by the Returns of the High and 
Petty Constables of the County of Middlesex, made upon 
their Oaths, that there were within the Weekly Bills of 
Mortality, and such other Parts of that County as are 


now by the Contiguity of Buildings become Part of the | ing 


Town (exclusive of London and Southwark) 6,187 Houses 
and Shops, wherein Geneva and other Strong Waters 


are publickly sold by Retail. Nothing is more destructive, 
either in Regard to the Health, or the Vigilance and 
Industry of the Poor, than this infamous Liquor.” 

F. J. F. 


Inxnorys.—The subject of hornbooks has 
recently, I understand, been exhaustively treated. 
Has any one ever taken up the subject of inkhorns? 
The general idea of one conveyed by the impres- 
sionist artist is that of a clumsy contrivance of a 
barbarous and benighted age. I have in my pos- 
session a screw-capped ink-bottle of horn that 
rather belies this notion. It was used at the com- 
munal school of their native village in Burgundy 
by my mother, by her elder sisters, and by the 
father of these latter before them, so that it must 
be more than a hundred years old. In shape it 
very much reminds one of an ordinary cannon- 
pattern street-post, the widest portion being close 
above the base, and the cap, which is flush with 
the conically tapering sides, surmounted by a 
squat acorn-and-cup-shaped knob on a short neck. 

Tuomas J, JEAKEs. 

4, Bloomsbury Place, Brighton. 


Swirr Concorpance.—I crave for a concordance 
to the writings of the most brilliant mind in Eng- 
lish literature next to Shakespeare in originality 
and knowledge of every walk of life. Surely 
Jonathan Swift deserves one. It is time that the 
treasures of wit, knowledge, and expression buried 
in the nineteen volumes thrown together so loosely 
by Scott were opened up to the busy man. I venture 
to say that if made, no other concordance would be 
handled so often, barring, of course, —e 

SEEKER, 


Cuatxinc tHe Unmarrizp.—The following 
may be worthy of a niche in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“‘The old custom of chalking the youths and maidens 
who remain unmarried after Shrovetide is generally 
known in the South of Ireland. In Irish agricultural 
districts the time for weddings is limited to the interval 
between Christmas and Ash Wednesday, the first day of 
Lent, Shrovetide ends with the gaieties of carnival, 
which, in this country, brings with it none of the wild 
excitement so often witnessed on the Continent, Lent 
then comes on, and there is a tempo cessation of all 
frolics; but, on the firat Sunday of Lent, the light- 
hearted have a fresh opportunity for fun. All the 
children arm themselves with pieces of chalk, or with 
sticks chalked at the end ; this latter is a device of the 
more wary, to keep them beyond reach of those passers- 
by whose tempers are easily raffled. Sometimes, in a 
cottage doorway, a group of little urchins may be seen 
industriously covering each finger, and even the whole 
front of the hand, with a thick coating of chalk; then 
they wait patiently for a favourable ——— to im- 
print the marks on a nicely-brushed black coat, or, better 
still, a lady’s sealskin jacket, Im the country all this 
goes on when the people are going to or from church ; 
but it is carried on to a much greater extent in towns, 
There, towards evening, the reinforcements to the chalk- 
army are so strong that few can go many yards 
without some chalk marke. In the excitement of the 
moment the original meaning is forgotten ; or, perhaps, 
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like Morgiana in the ‘ Forty Thieves,’ those who have 
been judiciously marked try to turn attention from them- 
selves by chalking all indiscriminately. When the night 
is fine the flagways are white with powdered chalk, and 
remind one by their appearance of the continental custom 
of throwing comfits during the carnival,”—JMorning, 


18 March, 
P. Hate. 


Commonptace-Booxs. —I think the following 
from the Atheneum of 21 Dec., 1895, is worth 
enshrining in ‘N. & Q.’ I transcribe the passage 
with peculiar pleasure, as my own commonplace- 
books are a small library in themselves :-— 

. Rightly apprehended, a commonplace-book, although 
entirely of quotations, is an intellectusl self-revelation 
of peculiar interest. It is, in spite of itself, autobio- 
graphical—a workshop where thought is seen in the 
making, even though it be merely in assorting the thought 
of other people.” 


Ropley, Alresford. 


Paasvs.—I may call attention to the fact that 
Ovid gives the name of Phcebus to two different 
gods, Helios and Apollo, Horace and other authors 
make Apollo and the sun-god Phebus the same. 
Ovid, in the story of Phaécon, calls the sun-god 
Phebus, but never Apollo. The commentators, 
however, in their notes do call him Apollo, and make 
confusion. In the fourth book of the ‘ Metamor- 
phoses’ the sun-god is mentioned as “ Hyperione 
natus ”; and at the same time it is said that the fate 
of Leucothoé affected him as much as that of 
Phaéton. It is clear, therefore, that Phebus is the 
son of Hyperion, and that he is not the same as 
Phebus Apollo, the son of Latona and Jupiter. 
Ovid identifies Phoebus the sun-god with Titan. 
In the part of the ‘Metamorphoses’ relating to 
Phaécon is the line, 

Jungere equos Titan velocibus imperat Horia. 
Bk, ii. 1. 118. 

Homer makes Hyperion and Helios the same. 
E. Yarpiey. 


“Tae Quiet Woman.” — Old inhabitants of 
Bedford remember that the “Queen’s Head Inv,” 
which has recently been pulled down, formerly 
bore the remarkable sign of ‘‘ The Quiet Woman.” 
The Bedfordshire Times of 16 May says there is a 
legend associated with this strange title, and asks 
if any one can recall it. I think the question 
might be repeated in ‘N. & Q.’ 

JosEpa CoLuinson, 

Brent Street, Hendon, N.W. 


Leonarp Por, M.D.—His will is registered in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 37 St. John, 
and, like most wills of that period, doubtless con- 
tains some interesting particulars, His son Theo- 
wry Poe, of Pembroke College, Oxford, contri- 

uted verses to ‘Oxoniensis Academie Parentalia 
(1625)’ on the death of James I. 
Gorpow Goopwiy. 


JonaTHan BovucuieEr. 


Queries, 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
sames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 

** Beazev.”—“ Them ’ops reg’lur beazed 
this ’ot weather” is said in West Worcestershire 
of hops when dried and withered in thesun. Is 
this word used in any other part of England ? 
Tue Epiror oF THE 


Diarect Dictionary.’ 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Domespay Survey.—Will any reader help me 
in the following difficulty? In the account of 
Falham Manor occurs the following item as a 
source of revenue to the Bishop of London, the 
lord of the manor: ‘‘ De dimid’ gurgite x sol’,” 


In lieu of stream, others 
read weir, but still the meaning is no clearer. If 
‘‘de dimidio gurgite” means “from half the 
stream” (i.¢., the river Thames), one might fairly 
assume that the sum of ten shillings was derived 
from the fishery along the Fulham shore, which, 
from time out of mind, was owned by the bishop, 
and leased by him to fishermen and others. The 
ordinary meaning of gurges is, of course, a whirl- 
pool, a deep place in water, in a lake or river. 
It seems to me that the reference must be to the 
ancient ferry between Falham and Putney, the 
ownership of which lay between the lord of the 
manor of Wimbledon and the Bishop of London. 
Can gurges mean the deep part of the river at 
Fulham, where the ferry plied ? 

Can any one also help me to identify the position 
of the five hides of land in Fulham which the 
Domesday Survey records were held by the 
Canons of St. Paul's; or tell me when, or under 
what circumstances, this small manor passed out 
of their possession? I have reason to believe that 
the land was in Hammersmith, but adjacent to 
Fulbam parish. The parish church of Hammer- 
smith is, curiously enough, dedicated to St. Paul. 
Is this a mere coincidence? Part of the land of 
the Brandenburgh estate belonged to the Chan-: 
cellors of St. Paul's. The Chancellors, Chancellor’s 
Road, &:., in this portion of Hammersmith also 
suggest a connexion with the Chancellors of St. 
Paul’s. Any information on this obscure subject 
would be greatly valued by me. 

Cuas. Jas. Fret, 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 

Hint Famity.—“ Robert Hill, of Newtown, co. 
Cambridge, gent.,” was living in 1667, and was 
then married. Can any of your correspondents 


who are conversant with Cambridge genealogies 


| 
a which, extended, reads, “De dimidio gurgite x 

solidi.” What is to be understood by “ gur- 
gite”’? Baldwin translates it, “For half the 
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inform me as to his descent, his wife’s parentage, 
&c.? Any informat'on regarding the family will be 
acceptable. Siema Tav. 


1 Cor. 1. 9.—There is a well-known, but an 
unauthorized, variation of this text, which is heard 
often in sermons, and even finds its way into 

inted discourses. Can the first appearance in 
iterature be traced ? There is an intimation of its 
currency in ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ IV. ii.; 
but the earliest place in which I have found the 
actual misquotation is the Guardian, No. 27 
(11 April, 1713). 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings, 


Marquis or Reciment ror Ger- 
many.—Does any muster roll exist of this corps ; 
or are there any muster rolls of our army at the 

? Drum and Fire, 


Reticious Daycinc.—In ‘Face to Face with 
the Mexicans,’ by F. C. Gooch, p. 257, there is a 
description of the dance in honour of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, held at her féte in the middle of 
December. “The circles, with all their varied 
colours,” says the author, “danced in opposite 
directions with a slow bounding step that was half 
waltz, half minuet It was the wildest, most 
mournful dance that mortal could invent.” Is 
this dance supposed to have been transferred from 
the native religion of Mexico to the existing faith? 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, whose adoration has 
become a national cult, was placed on the banner 
of the patriots in revolt against Spanish misrule. 
The Royalists, on their part, are said to have per- 
secated bitterly the worshippers at her shrine, and 
to have opposed Virgin to Virgin by placing on 
their own banner the Spanish ‘‘ Nuestra Seiiora 
de los Remedios.” Is it known that any goddess 
or demi-goddess of the days anterior to the Spanish 
invasion, with attributes resembling those of the 
Madonna now honoured, was worshipped with 
saltatory rites, or that any feast on the approach 
of the winter solstice was celebrated by circular 
dances? Dancing, of course, belonged to the 
religious ceremonial of the Aztecs; but did it occur 
in instances likely to be blended with and adapted 
to the creed of their conquerors? A. E. O. E, 


- Vectis.—Was this name given to the Isle of 
Wight by the Romans; and, if so, has it any | 
meaning? Any information on this will be much 
appreciated. M. H. OC. 

‘Satem Byzavsce.’—There bas been for 


several years among my collections a fragment of 
eight mutilated uncut leaves (including title, table, | 
and end) of a small 8vo. tract of forty-four leaver, | 
entitled ‘The seconde Dialogue betwene Salem | 
and Byzavnce,’ printed in Gothic letter at London 

by Tho, Berthelet, 1534. It should contain an | 


introduction, with the text inT eight chaptere, 
of which the titles are given in the table. This I 
claim to have discovered as a work hitherto un- 
known to all bibliographers. Some of them,jhow- 
ever, mention ‘Salem and Byzance,’ a rare emall 
square 8vo. tract, in black-letter, by the same 
printer, published in the previous year, and con- 
taining one hundred and seven leaves, including 
title and leaf of errata at end, the text being 
divided into twenty-four chapters. Of this latter 
(which forms the first “ Dialogue”) a is in 
the British Museum, under press-mark O. 21. b. 
Both these works, although without name of 
author, are doubtless by O. Saint Germain. My 
fregment, as above, has formed part of the sheet 
or quire “* waste” of the book, and evidently been 
used towards making up the boards—from which 
it has been purposely separated by immersion in 
water—of the binding of a copy of some contem- 
rary work of small folio size, which apparently 
ee to Sir Roger Manwood, the judge 
(1525-92), it bearing across the text the signature, 
in a good hand,* “Rogerus Manwood precijs 
vij® iiij*,” as well as “Thomas Sloughton is” (an- 
finished). Can any to this 
‘* Seconde Dialogue ound either in print or 
MS. ? Ww. I. RY. 


Arraur Gotpine.—I should feel greatly 
obliged to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ if he would 
tell me when and where the above author and 
translator of the time of Queen Elizabeth died, and 
if there is a tablet or monument to his memory 
anywhere. It seems very strange that such a 
celebrated man, and one who bad such influential 
friends and connexions, and was also the owner of 
such extensive properties, should have suddenly 
disappeared, and that there should be no record 
of where he was buried or if he left any family. 
The account given of him in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ (vol. xxii. p. 75), published 
in 1885, may since have induced some one to col- 
lect additional information, J. 

Lettermacaward, Strabane, 


Unsipentiriep Heratpry on Piate.— 
A silver salver showing the marks of the year 1694 
has engraved upon it the following arms : Semée 
(there are seven) of fleur-de-lis, a lion rampant, 
impaling a chevron ermine between three cross- 
crosslets fitchy ; crest, a lion t; wreath and 
mantling. On the under side of the salver the 
letters *‘ E. S.” are very neatly scratched. Below 
the arms are engraved, in flowing ornamental 
capitals of a much later date than the other work, 
the letters ‘‘S. G.” The dexter coat and crest 
seem to be those of the Beaumont family ; but 


* The article relating to him in ‘ D. N. B,’ however, 
states that “his band is one of the least legible ever 
written.” But possibly this does not apply correctly 
to the same in the younger period of his life, 
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whom does the sinister coat represent? Papworth 

igns it to Reynolds and Randes, Oan any 
poe int to a Beaumont who married, before 
or at this date (1694), a lady of either of these 
families? All that is known about the history of 
this piece of plate is as follows: It belonged for- 
merly to Susanna Garnham, who was born in 
1787-8 and died in 1870, having married Joseph 
Welham, of Earl Stonham, co. Suffolk. She was 
daughter of John Garnbam (born 1750-1, died 
1820), of Stonham, by Rebecca (born 1756-7, 
died 1807), his wife. Mrs. Welham, at her death, 
bequeathed the salver to a niece, in the possession 
of whose descendants it still remains. According 
to tradition it passed to the Garnhams from some 
ene of the name of either Burroughs or Jenney. 
Any information will be gratefully acknowledged. 
Kindly reply direct to 

Cuartes §, Parrriper, 

Stowmarket, Suffolk. 

P.S.—I shall be pleased to send to any one in- 
terested in this query a rubbing of the coat of 
— a sealing-wax impression of the plate- 
mar 


volume published this year, 
entitled ‘Sutton in Holderness,’ by Thomas Blas- 
hill, there is an account of a dinner given in 1695, 
and one of the items is as follows: “To: 30: 
Bottles of Blenkard £03: 00: 00.” What is, or 
was, Blenkard ? Frorence Peacock. 


“Prtomer.” —Can any reader who knows Hebrew 
help me in the following matter? Ina book 
ed ‘I, D. B.” and dealing with “ [Illicit 
Diamond Buying” (Chapman & Hall), I find the 
mysterious word “ Pilomet” frequently used by 
the Jewish hero. On p. 250 it is explained as 
being a vulgar term for Petticoat Lane. It occurs 
again on the next page. ‘‘* What do you think?’ 
ejaculated Solomon, falling back on Pilomet for 
his expletives.” Ishould like to know the origin 
and exact significance of this slang expression, 

which I do not remember having seen before. 

Joun 


Hieutanp Breep or Horses. —I find it 
stated that the Highlands possessed a native breed 
of very handsome horses —small, hardy, sure- 
footed, good-tempered, and of great endurance. 
The pure breed was spoiled by crossing with 
English stallions and brood mares, and latterly 
with Clydesdales. Had this breed any distinctive 
name! Would they be truly indigenous? I 
shall be glad of any reference to this breed found 
previous to the eighteenth century. 

R. Heporr Watvace. 


on Horse-sHor Breap- 
BAKING Ovens.—In Central Sussex I have re- 
cently examined several circular or horse-shoe 


and cottages. I should fully appreciate in- 
formation as to their probable date, as to when 
the circular or horse-shoe shaped oven ceased 
to be built, and about when it was replaced by 
the straight-sided bread-baking ovens, which are, 
of course, much cheaper and easier to construct. 

J. Lawrence-Hamitton, M.R.C.S. 
30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 


Joun Cops, Warden of Winchester College 
married Sarab, daughter of Sir Hugh Stukeley 
second baronet, of Hinton Ampner, Hants. She is 
said to have twice remarried, (1) to —— St. John, 
Esq., (2) Francis Towns- 
end. Any proofs of these three marriages and the 
place of her death and burial 


Scrwames or Naturat CHILDREN ON THE 
Borper.—Can any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me whether in earlier days it was customary 
for the natural children of men in influential 
positions to take the surnames of their fathers, and 
whether—say 1700—illegitimate 
were any considerable portion of the population 
in Dumfciesshire and neighbouring counties 

A. J. 


Tae Cauren Key Ficurep 1x toe Recister. 
—Hearne says :— 

“The figure of the key of the west door of the Church 
was put down in the register, a thing frequently prac- 
t by the Ancients at the delivery of the Church Keys 
to the Ostiarii...... They were even marked among the 
dates of some charters to denote on what days movable 
feasts fell, and were called ‘ Claves Terminorum.’ ” 

Will any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply me with 
instances of their occurrence ? C. E. P. 


Domespay Oax.—In Berkeley Park, Gloucester- 
shire, there are the remnants of a magnificent oak 
tree which I have been told by those who live in 
the neighbourhood is called “ the Domesday oak,” 
because it is mentioned in that record. I have 
spent no little time, without effect, in searching for 


the If it exists I should be glad if any 
one w send the reference to ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Rozor. 


Famity Arms THE Repustics or Evrops. 
—How and by what authority are these borne 
and regulated in Switzerland and other such 
republics? As for Holland, I have heard that a 
man was free to design and bear a coat of arms at 
his pleasure. Is this so? ¥. 


Avrsors or Quorations WanrTED. 
—— and true he say, 
All mankind, one and t’ other, 
ro, Mulatto, and Malay, 
hrough all de world be brother. 


Vv. 8. 
Nox nulla secura est. 


N 


shaped bread-baking ovens in various old houses 


Tota. 
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OXFORD IN EARLY TIMES. 
(8 S. ix. 308; x, 12, 52.) 

I think Mr. Marsuat does well to refer to 
Appendix B in Mr. Parker's ‘ Early History of 
Oxford,’ as it was evidently written with great 
care. But anything more futile than the summing 
up of the question which is there given I have 
seldom seen. 

We are told (1) that there is ‘‘ strong reason for 
the probability of the name of Ouse or some 
cognate form of the river-word having been applied 
at one time to the Thames as it flows past Oxford.” 

I know of no reason, except that the author is so 
cowed and terrified by the everlasting assertions 
of the guessers that he does not dare to pass them 
by in silence. Yet it is obvious that Ouse-ford is 
not Oxford ; nor could it have produced Oxford 
by any known phonetic laws. This is practically 
acknowledged by the addition of the otherwise 
aanmeaning clause—“ or some cognate form.” As 
to what the cognate form is, we are left to guess. 
fn other words, all this unfounded assertion is 
built upon nothing but an old and needless guess 
that wholly fails to account for the A.-S. oxna. 
Then we are told (2) “that a ford over that river 
should be called from the river is more likely to 
have been the case than from certain cattle which 
may have crossed the river.” Here we come, at 
least, to something that one can test. And we can 
easily tell that there is nothing in this assertion 
that is of any weight at all. 

The evidence is altogether the other way. Asa 
fact, the English did call fords after the names of 
animals, not necessarily because animals crossed 
the rivers, but as a note of the depth of the ford ; 
for there are well-known and easily producible 


cases. 

Cow-ford is the A.-S. Ci-ford (in Kemble) ; and 
<a simply means ‘‘cow.” I think it highly pro- 
bable that the same prefix occurs in Cowbridge, 
Cowbit, Cowden, Cowfold, Cowley, and Cowton ; 
all in the index to Philips’ ‘ County Atlas.’ 

Gos-ford is the A.-S. gds-ford (Kemble) ; from 
gos, goose; cf. gos-ling. Cf. Gosfield, Gos- 
‘orth. 

Hert-ford is the A.-S. heort-ford ; from heorot, 
ahart. It also appears as Hartford. Cf. Hart- 
burn, Hartfield, Harthill, Hartland, Hartley, 
Hartwell. 

Horsford answers to A.-S. hors-ford (Kemble) ; 
from hors, a horse. Cf. Horseheatb, Horseley, 
Horsey, Horsforth, Horsham, Horsley, Horsted. 

_ Kemble gives a place-name Hrjthera- ford, 
literally, “ford of the rothers”; a rother being a 
related word to Sc. runt. Of. Rotherham, Rother- 
field, Rotherby. However, there is a river-name 
Rother ; so let this evidence go for nothing. 


But there still remains Swinford, from the A.-S. 
Swin-ford — obviously, as I think, the ford of 
swine. Of course, the accented + is shortened 
before two consonants. Of. Swinbridge, Swin- 
brook, Swindale, Swindon, Swinefleet, Swines- 
head, Swinfen. It is curious that Cat-ford crosses 
the Raven’s-bourne. 

Besides these there are names like Strat-ford, 
Stret-ford, where I entirely decline to accept the 
above dictum. There is no such river as Strat. 
It is high time for Englishmen to understand that 
at least some English names are of English origin. 

Watrer W. 


The Right Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P., in a paper 
on ‘ The Pamirs and the Source of the Oxus,’ which 
appeared in the July number of the Geographical 
Journal, while discussing the various theories 
which have been advanced to account for the 
Hellenic name of that river, says, in conclusion :— 

“To me it appears more likely that the Greeks of 
Alexander's day should have heard a Tejik or Iranian 
name, i. ¢.,a word of Aryan descent ; and whether this 
now unknown word was allied or not to the root-forms 
cited by Rawlinson and Yule, it may conceivably in its 
origin have sprung from that primordial form signifying 
water which is variously supposed to reappear in the 
Latin aqua, French Aiz, Erse wisge, Gaelic usque-baugh, 
English whisky, and in the river names Usk, Axe, Exe, 
Esk, Ox-ford, and Ouse.” 

Whatever may be the origin of the river-names, 
I think it will be generally admitted that Pror. 
Sxear has conclusively settled the question so far 
as Oxford is concerned. The Hebrew form Osen- 
ford, cited by Mr. M. D. Davis, proves nothing 
either way, for Hebrew does not possess the letter 
x. The name Xerxes, for instance, is written 
Akhashverosh (cf. Gesenius, ‘ Thesaurus,’ p. 74, 
for a learned dissertation on the Ahasuerus of the 
Bible), and Osenford is the natural transliteration 
of Oxenford in Hebrew characters. 

Mr. James Parker, as quoted by the Rev. Ep. 
MarsHatt, says: (1) “That there is a strong 
probability of the name of Ouseor some cognate form 
of the river-word having been applied at one time 
to the Thames as it flows past Oxford,” and 
(2) “that a ford over that river should be called 
from the river is more likely to have been the case 


than from certain cattle which may have crossed 


the river.” As regarde (1), even a probability 
must spring from some kind of base, and I would 
ask if there is anv evidence, beyond Higden’s 
tentative guess at Ysa, that the Thames at Ox- 
ford was ever called Ouse or some cognate form of 
that word. Next, with reference to (2), is it 
really a usual thing for a ford to be called from the 
river which it crosses? A few instances in sup- 

of this “probability” would be welcome. 
With Oxford we have the analogous forms Hors- 
ford and Swinford, and I can see nothing unlikely 
in a ford receiving its name from the animals that 
chiefly use it. If fords are named from rivers, 
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how is it that Bedford is not named Ouseford or 

Oxford? Here we have, not a bypothetical, but 

a real Ouse, and a river, too, which seems at times 

to have been liberal in the facilities which it 

afforded for the accommodation of foot passengers 

(see 4" S. ii. 276). W. F. Pripgacx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


(8 §, ix. 507 ; x. 53).—Certainly the 
last word bas not been said about Ariel. Mr. 
W. T. Lyx» may perhaps recall an interesting 
correspondence which passed between Dr. A. 
Neubauer and Prof. Sayce on this subject a few 
years ago (Atheneum, 25 Sept. and 9 Oct., 1886). 
As for Umbriel, I think it probable that Pope 
derived the name of this “dusky, melancholy 
sprite” from umbra, a shade, rather than from 
hombre. I cannot find that it has any etymon in 
Hebrew. W. F. Pripeavx. 


Surely Pope coined this name from wmbra, 
shade or shadow. He as good as says so :— 
Umbrie), a dusky, melancholy sprite, 
As ever sullied tne fair face of light, 
Down to the Central Earth, his proper scene, 
Repaired to search the gloomy Cave of Spleen : 
Swift on his sooty pinions flits the Gnome, 
And in a vapour reached the dismal dome. 
OC. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Tae Grace Dartinc (8 ix. 
486 ; x. 53).—The biography of Grace Darling, 
a description of the wreck of the Forfarshire, her 
illness, death, and burial, with her portrait and 
that of her father, also a full-page illustration of 
her tomb in Bamborough Churchyard, appear in 
the Monthly Chronicle of North-Country Lore and 
Legend, 1888, pp. 263-9. The same volume also 
gives a ‘Contemporary Account of the Wreck of 
the Forfarshire, from the Newcastle Chronicle of 
15 Sept., 1838. Everarp Home Corman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Boak (8 8. ix. 486; x. 56).—A. H. is not justi- 
fied in tracing any analogy or relationship between 
Boakes and Vaux. Vanx has suffered some 
singular changes. Latinized de Vallibus, it came 
to be written Vaus in the fifteenth century, and 
the common mistake of u for n produced the 
ghost-names Vans and Vance, in which forms it 
remains—the former a surname, the latter a 
Christian name—in Scotland to this day. 

Herpert Maxwett. 


“Tree” (8 §. x. 50).—There is nothing for 
it but to guess. I distrust the reading in both 
places, and think the printer may have assimilated 
the forms by some mistake. In the first instance, 
irpe looks like a mistake for yepe, 4. ¢., active (yéap 
in Stratmann) ; and in the second instance, irpes 


Yepe may have been written iepe. I believe there 
is evidence that initial i was used before a vowel 
with the variable value of pe j. og yerk 
with jerk. SKEaT. 
“Twiticut or Pirate” 8. ix. 109, 137, 
175, 293).—Since I sent my communication at 
the third reference, I have accidentally met with 
the following passage in the ‘Diary of John 
Evelyn,’ under date 9 June, 1662: “The greate 
looking-glasse and toilet of beaten and massive 
gold was given by the ry Mother.” 

. O. Birxseck Terry. 


Cockapgs (8 ; ix. 97, 192).—The 
following passage from ‘ Waverley’ may prove an 
illustration. The scene is the garden at Tally 
Veolan, the speaker the Baron of Bradwardine, and 
the date 1745 :— 
“ And so ye have mounted the cockade? Right, right; 
though I could have wished the colour different, and so 
I would ha’ deemed might Sir Everard. But no more of 
that: I am old and times are changed.”—Chap. x. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Heratpic S. v. 127, 171, 393).—Reference 
was made to the Tau cross carved on the capitals 
(which are all different) of the Tower of London 
Norman Chapel. Rev. T. Hugo mentions that the 
Tau cross was a symbol of St. Anthony. Is it, 
therefore, possible that this chapel was dedicated 
to St. Anthony? In 1856 a pewter pilgrims’ sign 
was dug out of the river mad at Blackfriars, Itisa 
crucifix, but on a Tau cross, of thirteenth to 
fifteenth century work. It bears the word “ Sig- 
num "on its cross arm. Might this Tau form 
pilgrim sign have been worn by one who had 
visited some relic in the Tau-adorned Tower 
chapel? The Tau cross “ was especially regarded 
during the Middle Ages as being the sign put 
on the foreheads of the faithful” (cf. Ezekiel 
ix. 4). The Vulgate calls this mark “ Signa 
Thau.” The inscription to Thomas Talbot, a 
priest, in Southwell Minster, terminates, waiting 
the resurrection, ‘‘ Sub signothau.” Vide Archao- 
logia, 1860, xxxviii. 133. D. J. 


Position or Font ix. 128, 190).—Words- 
worth’s view of this subject, as given in a note to 
his poem on ‘Rydal Chapel,’ is worth quoting : 
“ The font, instead of standing at its proper 
at the entrance, is thrust into the farther end of a 

Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings, 


“Entire” (8 §, ix, 265, 397, 518).—Though 
they will not throw any light on the origin of this 
word, I think readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ will not object 
to the following extracts, which have a jocular 
bearing on the subject. They are from the second 


looks like an error for iapes, é.¢., japes, tricks. 


volume of that very interesting work ‘ Fifty Years 
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of My Life,’ by the sixth Earl of Albemarle. 
The writer is describing the start which ended in 
Waterloo. 

“Our Colonel, Lieut.-General Sir Harry Calvert, was 
brother to the celebrated brewer of the same name, and 
as the Fourteenth was one of the few Regiments in the 
service with tbree Battalione, we obtained the additional 
nickname of ‘ Calvert's Entire.’”—P, 9. 

At p. 71 the earl wrote :— 

“The 14th Regiment, stripped of its third battalion, 
lost its nickname of ‘ Calvert's Entire,’ or rather exchanged 
(bat) that of malt liquor, ‘Calvert's all Butt’ 

t).” 


Norwich. 


Since writing my last note on this word I have 
come across a reference which antedates the use of 
the word considerably :— 

Looks formidably great, no Monarch higher, 

Than when blust’ring o’er Tom Man’s Zatire, 

For so the Belch is call’d that sets his face on fire. 

E. Ward, ‘ Vade Mecum for Malt Worms,’ p, 12. 

The date in the British Museum Catalogue is 
given as 1715. Dr. Brewer has a curious slip 
concerning the word. Under ‘‘ Entire” he wrongly 
says it is ale, “in contradistinction to cooper, 
which is half ale and half porter”; but under 
“cooper” he correctly describes that beverage as 
half stout and half porter. AYEaHR, 


“Rarne Ripe” (8 ix. 426).—In Sussex a 
sort of small apple that comes into the market 
very early is known as a “rathe-ripe.” I do not 
know whether the name occurs elsewhere, or, if so, 
whether it is written in the same manner. 

E. E. Srreer. 


James Hooper. 


Chichester. 


Mr. Hardy, in ‘The Return of the Native’ 
(ed. 1880, p. 283), refers to a kind of apple called 
** ratheripe,” written as one word. 

James Hooper, 

Norwich. 


Great (8 viii. 348, 473 ; ix. 137).— 
Together with the great bed at Scole, Norfolk, the 
wonderful sign at the “ White Hart Inn” seems to 
have had a great attraction for travellers. In an 
interesting paper, ‘ An Old English Topographer,’ 
in Chambers’s Journal, 8 June, 1895, narrating 
the experiences of Thomas Baskerville in 1678, in 
his peregrinations in Eagland, occurs the following 
mention of the conspicuous sign at this ian :— 

“The inns at Northampton might be ‘such gallant 
and stately structures the like is scarcely to be seen’; 
but for a sumptuous signpost the ‘Scole Inn,’ near 
Edmondsbury, bore away the bell. It is thus described: | 
‘The signpost, having most of the effigies cut in full 
proportion, is contrived with these poetical fancies for 
supporters to the post. On the further side of the way 
there is Cerberus or a large dog with three heads on one 
side ; and Charon with a boat rowing an old woman with 
a letter in her hand, on the other side. The other 


figures are Saturn, with a child in bis arms eating it up; 
Diana, with a crescent moon on her head ; Acton, with 
his hounds eating him, and the effigies of bis huntsmen. 
Here also are cut in wood the effigies of Justice, Pru- 
dence, Temperance, and Fortitude; Neptune, the sea- 
god, with his eceptre or trident ; and for a weathercock, 
a man taking the altitude with a quadrant. Moreover, 
this signpost is adorned with two figures of lions, two 
of harte, the one painted on a board, the other cut in 
wood in full proportion of it; ten escutcheons; two 
of angels; Bacchus, the god of wine; and a 
whale’s bead spewing up Jonas, with other figures and 
flourishes.’ ”— Vol. xii. 365. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Your correspondent Ayeaur might, and should, 
have added to his note, so as to prevent any mis- 
conception on the score of morality (?),|that the 
“twenty-six butchers and their wives”’—a, very 
tight fit it must have been, if my recollection of the 
bed serves me rightly—were so arranged (or so 
arranged themselves) that each “purveyor of meat” 
had his own wife only next to him. 

R. W. Hacxwoop, 


Lrevr.-GeneraL Wess ix. 288).—In 
Kite’s ‘Monumental Brasses’ the arms of Webb 
(M.P, for Sarum 1559, and mayor 1561) are given : 
Gules, a cross between four falcons or. These are 
engraved in the ‘ Collections’ of Aubrey and Jack- 
son as the arms of Richmond Webb ; and, with 
thore of St. John, as Richmond St. John. This 
connexion may have been accountable for much in 
the career of General John Richmond Webb. 

The family was certainly a Wiltshire one, and 
Webb possessed in that county the manor 
Biddesden, which was sold after his death. This 
was not, however, “at Malplaquet in 1709,” as 
stated in the ‘ Collections.’ In a popular account 
of Mynendael fight we meet the assertion that 
Webb, together with two other officers, named Ross 
and Stuart, was “ laid aside” by George I. for no 
other crime than being a Scotsman. Rather, I 
suspect, for his Tory predilections. Berwick 
attaches great importance to this battle, and 
draws up a strong indictment against De la 
Motte. There will be no necessity to remind Mr. 
MacLennan of the curious tale told of Webb and 


Argyll by Speaker Onslow. 


Liverpool. 


Tae Stream Carriace For Common Roaps 
(8 8. x. 24, 64).—The period 1830-1840 was a 
very active one in connexion with steam passenger 
carriages for common roads ; during one part of it, 
the end of 1833, as many as twenty carriages were 
built or being built in and around London alone. 
Sir James Anderson was a very well-known 
projector, who w:s associated for some time with 
another gentleman, W. H. James; but he does 
not appear to have met with so much success as 
either Guraey, Hancock, or Scott Russell, all of 


Grorce MarsHALL, 
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whom actually ran their carriages for hire. The 
origin of the steam carriage is, however, very much 
earlier than this. I am inclined to fix the date 
of the construction of Father Verbiest’s model at 
1665, and in 1698 Papin also constructed a model. 
In a bibliography of the subject which I have in 
the press, ‘Power Locomotion on the Highway,’ 
will be found a brief eketch of the history of the 
subject, The quotation from Bishop Berkeley 

iven by Mr. Tinkver is very interesting. 

here does it occur ? Rays Jenxiys. 


“ Lingumpoppig” (8" §. x. 43).—I have known 
the spot with the above name all my life, and 
have often passed it on fishing excursions on the 
Tweed. Tradition and the eong of Burns are, so 
far as I can find, alone responsible for the state- 
ment that it was the site of Willie Wastle’s 
cottage. The song only informs us that Willie 
dwelt on Tweed, gives the name of the spot, and, 
after stating that Willie was a “wabster guid,” 
to a minute description of his wife and 

er habits—a description that leads us to the con- 
clusion that Willie’s domestic comfort and happi- 
ness could not have rendered him an object of 
envy. 

The parish records of Tweedsmuir might fur- 
nish evidence if such a family resided there. Sir 
Graham Montgomery, of Stanhope, some years 
ago 7 up a memorial stone on the spot with the 
two lines quoted by your correspondent engraved 
on it, JaMEs 


Spitalbaugh. 


*Tue Secret or Stoxe Manor’ §S. ix. 
67; x. 32).—I am not a publisher, only a mere 
author. I have often thought that if fortune had 
been so gracious as to raise me to the higher 
dignity that I should have refused to treat with 
any author for ap unfinished work. I saw some- 
where a few years ago a list of the works left 
anfinisbed by eminent men and women of our own 
time. It was painful to contemplate, not only 
from the value of the literature which had never 
come to perfection, but also for the pecuniary loss 
which I cannot doubt must have fallen on the 
publishers, 

I have written a good many books in my time, 
but, whether they have come into the world with 
my name attached or have remained fatherless, I 
have never offered anything to a publisher until it 
was quite finished, and if necessary a fair copy 
made thereof, such as was not calculated to inflict 
injury on either the eyesight or the temper of the 
“* reader.” An Avrnor. 


Ferovusson, 


Pix axp Bown (8 §. ix. 424 ; x. 34).—Nine- 
pins, bowls, and skittles are names for the same 
game, and yet in Derbyshire this men’s game on 
@ bowling green or bowling alley was bowls or 
ninepins, skittles being the toy ninepins with 


which children play. The game was, however, 
always skittles in the days when at fairs and 
wakes the public could play it on skittle carts or 
barrows—affairs on two wheels, and kept at the 
proper level by props under the handles. The 
pins and bowls, or balls, for skittles are much 
smaller than those on the bowling alleys. In 
bowls or ninepins the balls are round or oval, and 
the front corner pin and the middle pin much 
stouter than the rest. The middle pin, being 
higher than the rest, with a round head, was called 
** the king.” Taos. Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


‘Tue Graour’ (8 ix. 386, 418, 491 ; x. 11). 
—The consonantal gabel in Hebrew is certainly a 
full equivalent to the Arabic jebel, and that it 
means hill or mount is proved by the Septuagint 
version, where Gaibal is used to transliterate 
Mount Ebal in Deut. xi. 29. It is also universally 
admitted that the Giblites of Joshua xiii. 5 occu- 
pied a mountainous country—they were an unruly 
set of miners. As to chatous, it is a form of the 
Oriental cavasse, a sort of policeman. I do not 
remember to have written about kajir, so the 
question addressed to a “trained Orientalist ” does 
not apply to a mere amateur like myself. 

A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


The last words of Mr. Epccomsr’s reply are 
most instructive. If Murray pronounced the g 
hard we may well suppose that it was because 
Byron did so. What reason have we to think 
that he did otherwise? It is true that in Italian 
g is soft before i, but Byron wrote in Englisb, and 
in English gis as hard before din begin as it is 
soft before « in gin. One can point to such an 
Oriental word as jarra, imported into Italian in 
the form giarro. But we have got this word in 
English also, and write it jar, not giar. All that 
Byron wanted of his word was that it should 
rhyme with lower, bower, hour, and _—_ 

Dr. Clarke is rather puzzling. e writes the 
word either djowr or djour, defining it as a term 
used by the Turks to express a dog or an infidel, 
and mentions how he was abused as a djour at 
Acre and hailed as a djowr at Athens, and how 
in a Turkish gazette of 8 November, 1801, 
announcing the expulsion of the French from 
Egypt, which had taken place some months before, 
and which is attributed to the bravery of Hussein 
Pasha, allusion is made to the English djowrs 
as having acted friendly on the occasion. His 
preference of djirit to djerid, to represent the word 
that we now write jarid, on the ground that that 
was the sound as it appears to him, not only shows 
that he observed attentively, but, as this word 
undoubtedly begins with Arabic jim, indicates that 
he supposed his word djowr to begin similarly. 
Yet in a catalogue of MSS. on sale he writes with 
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aj such words beginning with jim as jdfer, jami, 
jehan, jemali, and in no instance uses dj for 

. Again, his Charem is not a very intel- 
figi ible rendering of Haram. On the whole, it 
would seem rash to form a decided opinion of his 
system of literation. 

Mr. Epecomse will find that Dr. Olarke’s 
volames began to be issued some years earlier than 
he supposes, and that those on the East, beginning 
in 1810, record travels beginning in 1801. 

KiLLicREW. 


A Brass Inscription 1n Fotnam 
(8® S. x. 50).—Fulham Church once possessed 
several brasses, all of which, with the solitary 
exception of that to the memory of Margaret 
Svanders, have now disappeared. With the 
omission of two or three, it is not known to whom 
they were erected. John Parker is mentioned on 
the Svanders brass, and several members of the 
family resided in Fulham, but I know of no 
Augustus Parker who died in 1590. I much doubt 
whether there was ever such a brass in Fulham 
Church. Since the early years of this century 
Falham Church has possessed only one brass. 
think I am acquainted with every list of monu- 
ments, printed or in MS., in the church, and no- 
where have I found any reference to one to an 
Augustus Parker. Probably, as Mr. Branp 
suggests, it has been misplaced by Mr. Haines. 

OCnas, Jas. Fret. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


MowsgicneuR p’ANTERROCHES, BisHop oF 
Conpom (8@ 8S. ix. 387).— Alexandre César 
d@’Anterroches, Count de Brisade, Bishop of Con- 
dom, in the province of Bordeaux, was buried at 
St. Pancras, Middlesex, 31 Jan., 1793 (Par. Reg.). 
It may be added that an entry in the ‘ Laity’s 
Directory,’ 1794, erroneously records that he died 
28 Oct., 1792. The same information is contained 
= ii. p. 426) in Canon Plasse’s ‘ Olergé Frangais 

fugié en Angleterre,’ 2 vols., Paris, 1886. 

Daniet Hipwett. 


Hoke: Horse (8 §. ix. 427).—There are 
several references (too long to send to ‘ N. & Q.’) 
to the Hulse family of Bethersden, Kent, in an 
article about Bethersden Church, in ‘ Archwologia 
Cantiana,’ xvi. 66-98, by the Rev. A. J. Pearman, 
the Precinct, Rochester. Arrtaur Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent, 


Sourawett MSS. (8 S. ix. 488; x. 54).— 
A considerable portion of Sir Thomas Phillipps’s 
library has been recently acquired by the Cardiff 
Free Library for 3,666/.; but whether it contains 
any of the Southwell MSS. or not I have not yet 
had an opportunity of ascertaining. D. M. R. 


Lear Year ix. 448)—It is rather 
strange to find your correspondent asking for an 


there is the following rhyme in A. Hopton’s ‘A 


the | Concordancy of Yeares,’ 1615, p. 60 :— 


Thirtie dayes hath September, 

Aprill, June, and November, 

The rest have thirtie and one, 

Saue February alone. 
Which moneth hath but eight and twenty meere, 
Saue when it is bissextile or leap yeare. 

Of. Mr. G. F. Northall’s ‘ English Folk-Rbymes,’ 
— Minsheu’s ‘ Ductor in Linguas,’ 1617, 

“Leape yeare. B. Loop-iare, g. annus transiliens, 
viz., vltra terminos bissextili dies additur. 
T. Schalt-iar, 7. annus propulsus.” 

There is, however, a much earlier use of the 
term. In Sir John Maundevile’s ‘ Voiage and 
Travaile,’ ed. 1866, p. 77, there is the passage :— 

“But Gayus, that was Emperour of Rome, putten 
theise 2 Monethes there to, Janyver and Feverer; and 
ordeyned the Zeer of 12 Monethes; that is to seye, 365 
owe. with oute Zeer, aftre the propre cours of 

Sonne. 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
It is in Minsheu, 1617, with comparison of the 


1 | Belgic loop-iare, also in Cole, 1685. Minsheu 


explains it as: “Annus transiliens, viz. ultra 
terminos aliorum, nam bissextili dies additur.” 
Wedgwood compares the Old Norse hlaup-ar. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Growine Sronzs (8 viii. 365, 431, 497).— 
The opinion that certain stones grow, or at least 
that they repair their artificial losses, is very old. 
Archdeacon Hakewill inclines to think that all 
minerals receive increase by process of time, “ — 
being somewhat of the nature of stones, whi 
undoubtedly grow, though not by augmentation 
or accretion, yet by assimulation [sic] or apposition, 
turning the neighbour earth into their subs a 
He says further :-— 

“ To conclude this point, there being so great an affinitie 
betwixt the generation of stones and mettalle, if it shall 
appeare that in Quarries, after the digging up of stones, 
they are againe filled in a naturall course with stuffe of 
the same kinde; mee thinkes little doubt should be left, 
but that the same may also be done” 
in the case of metals ; quoting Pliny, lib. xxxvi. 
c. 15, as to marble, and later authors as to quarries 
in France and Spain. See Hakewill’s ‘ Apologie,’ 
1635, pp. 163, 166. Ricnarp H. Taornton. 

Portland, Oregon, 


The stones spoken of in the rocks overhanging 
the rivulet in the parish of Rerrick remind me of 
some that I have seen in the neighbourhood of 
Vesuvius. These were like crystals, though not 
transparent, but faceted on the surface, and the 
size of a large pea, and they were scattered about, 
like currants in a cake, in a red, friable rock of 
igneous formation. The only place I think I saw 
them at was Vallo di Pompeii, in a rock between 
it and the artificial branch of the Sarno at Pompeii. 


earlier date for this expression than 1704, when 


A French geologist—a M. de Cessac—who visited 
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Pompeii (1875 about), inquired for the spot under 
the name of Rocca del Sarno, and it was he who 
first caused me to observe them. They may, 
perhaps, be common enough and well known to 
geologists, 
aY. 
We have in Stanford-on-Teme, Worcestershire, 
the remains of an old hermitage formed in a 
travertine rock ; it is said that this mass has been 
produced by deposits from a local stream highly 
charged with calcareous matter, thus affording to 
successive generations of villagers the process of a 
stone growing under their very eyes. 
A. Hatt. 
The following is an extract from ‘County Folk- 
lore’ (Leicestershire and Rutland), issued by the 
Folk-lore Society :— 
“ Mothers-Stone or Mothering-Stone, i.¢., con erate; 
t stones grow in size by degrees is almost universal, 
and the smal! pebbles found in conglomerates are gener- 
ally recognised as ova, which under favourable auspices 
will ultimately be airy into boulders, vane, 
p. 196. (I have found it all but impossible to eradicate 
this belief from one Leicester boy's mind.—Ed.)” 
et Avupax. 


Mr. W. Arthur Cornaby, in his ‘A String of 
Chinese Peach-Stones,’ 1895, writes (p. 130), “ The 
Chinese think of their hills as alive,” and this foot- 
note follows :— 

“ A notion by no means confined to China. An English 
farmer who had made some money and had bought an 
old country residence. once affirmed that all stones grew, 
except those killed by the chisel—bis marble mantel- 
piece, for instance.” 


Glasgow. 


See 8" S. vii. 269, 334, s. v. “Grotto of Anti- 
” where Tournefort’s theory of the vegetation 
of stones is referred to, Rosert 


Georcr Brack. 


Sr. Uncumpzr (8 8. x. 24, 78).—The follow- 
ing extract from the works of the “blessed” 
Thomas More, in addition to much pleasant 
information about other saints, gives all that is 
necessary to be known about St. Wilgeforte or 
Uncumber, and her fee of a ‘‘ peck o’ whoats,” as 
they say in Lincolnshire. hose readers who 
desire to learn about saints more peculiar and 
“facetious” even than Uncumber had better con- 
sult Sir T. More. 

“ What say we then quoth he of the harme that goeth 
by goinge of pylgrimeges, royling aboute in ydlenes, with 

e riot, reueling, and rybawdry, glotony, wantonnes, 


wast and lecheri? Trowe ye that god and bis holy saltes 


had not leuer thei syt styl at home, then thus to come 
seke them, with such worshipfull seruice? Yes surely 
quod I, What say we then quod he to y' I spake not of 
yet, in which we doo theim littell worship while we set 
every saint to bys office and assigne bim a craft suche as 
seth vs? Sainte Loy we make an horseleche, & must 
our horse rather reone vnshod & marre his loofe, tha 


to shooe him on his daye, which we must for y' point 
more religiously kepe bygh & holy then Ester day, And 
because one smith is to fewe at a forge, we set eaynt 
Ipolitus to helpe bym, And on saint Stephés day we 
must let al our horses bloud with a knife, because saynt 
Stephen was killed with stones. Sainct Apoline we make 
@ toth drawer, & may speke to her of nothing but of sore 
tetb, Saint Sythe women set to seke theyr keyes. Saint 
Roke we sette to se to the great sykenes, bycause he had 
a sore. And with hym they ioine saint Sebastian, 
bycause he was martired w' arowes. Some serue for the 
eye onely, And some for a sore brest. Saint Germayne 
onely for chyldren. And yet wyll he not ones loke at 
thé, but if the mother bring with thé a white lofe and a 
pot of good ale, And yet is he wiser then sainct wil- 
gefort, for she good soule is as thei saye serued and con- 
tent with otes. Wherof I c& not perceiue the reason, 
but if it be bicause she should provide an horse for an 
euyl housbonde to ryde to the deuyll vpon, for that is the 
thynge that she is so sought for as they saie. In so much 
that women hathe therefore chaunged her name, and in 
stede of suint Wilgeforte call her saynt Uncumber, 
bicause they reken that for a pecke of Otes she wil not 
faile to yncomber them of their housbondes. Longe worke 
were it to reherse you the diuers maner of manye prety 
prigrimages, but one or two wil I tell you. The one 

ontanus win of in his dialoges, how saint Martin ie 
worshipped. I haue forgot the towne, but the maner I 
can not forget it is so straunge. Hys image is on hys daye 
borne in processid about al y* stretes. Andif it bea 
fayre day thé vse they as he cometh by, to cast rose 
water & »l thinges of pleasant sauour vpd his ymage. 
But and it happen to raine, out poure they pispottes 
vpon his bed, at euery dore & euery window. Is not 
this a swete seruice & a worshipfull worship.”—More’s 
* Works,’ 1577, pp. 194-5. RE 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Crock (8 8, x. 28).—I think the Dutch words 
are not a motto, but a direction. There is 
bably a movable hand pointing to them. 
would now be written “Slaat,” Niet slaat,” i. ¢., 
** Strikes,” ‘* Strikes not,” used according as one 
wishes the clock to speak or be silent. It might 
be German; but not so likely, because of the 
modified vowel. The German would read 
“ Scblagt,” ‘* Schlazt nicht.” ALDENHAM. 

St, Dunstan's, 


New anp tHe S. 
x. 23).—Englishmen may be amused at the indig- 
nation with which MassacuvsetrTs repudiates, on 
behalf of a certain American statesman, the title 
of politician.” I dare say that Mr. Gladstone, 
to whom he makes reference, would not feel it a 
grave insult to be so described, whatever he might 
have to say about being called » “ Welsh politician.” 
Bat here, as in many other cases where the Ame- 
rican use seems strange to ur, it may, after all, 
point back to an older English usage. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries “ policy ” com- 
monly meant trickery ; and Shakspeare, in his use 
of the word “ politician,” seems—once or twice, at 
least—to mean little else but knave pure and 
simple. Thus Hamlet says, “This might be the 
pate of a politician, which this ass o’er-reaches ; 
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one that could circumvent God, might it not?” 
and in ‘Twelfth Night’ Fabyan tells Sir Andrew 
he must make some laudable attempt, either of 
valour or policy; to which Sir Andrew replies, 
“It must be with valour, for policy I hate: I had 
as lief be a Brownist as a politician.” Appa- 
rently there is no reference in either case to what 
we call “ politics.” The American use, therefore, 
in which “ politician” means an unscrupulous 
political adventurer, may be nothing more than a 
special application of the older more => sense, 
ounT. 


Tae Laser (8 ix. 308, 477). — Suppose 
Mr. Blank bears Gules, a lion rampant or, his son 
and heir bears the eame coat, but during his 
father’s life differences it with a label. Now, since 
the label argent, according to Burke’s ‘ Armory,’ 
is reserved exclusively for princes of the blood 
royal, and since, as asserted, colour must never lie 
upon colour, nor metal on metal, this simple gentle- 
man can correctly use for his label but two things, 
viz., a far or a metal, and that metal must be gold. 
Sach is one of the inferences I draw from Mr. 
RapcuiFre’s courteous reply. But where is there 
an instance of a label or /—and labels ermine are 
not common, I think. 

After all, I fancy the rule (if rule it really is) 
restricting the use of the label argent to royalty 
is but a novelty—an unwarrantable attempt to 
deprive gentlemen of their ancient, prescriptive 
right to the use of that label. 

As for the rule that metal should not lie on 
metal, or colour on colour, it pertains only to the 
component parts of a coat of arms borne upon 
the shield, viz., its field and the charges therein. 
Hence, when a label is a charge, it must conform 
to that rule; but when it is not a charge of the 
coat, but a mere transient external mark of cadency, 
then it is not within the rule, and it may lie a 
colour upon colour, or a metal upon metal ; so, at 
least, say some. 

But what is the present actual practice of the 
College of Arms regarding the colour matter and 
the label allowed to eldest sons of gentlemen, 
having regard to the kind of field it — 


upon ? 


Mercuants’ Marks (8" ix. 147, 409, 454). 
—In an old house in the village of Cleadon, co. 
Durham, formerly the residence of the Chambers 
family, the Chambers arms and a merchant’s mark 
both occur above one of the fireplaces. RR. B. 


These are treated upon in the Notts and Derby- 
shire Notes and Querves, vol. ii., 1894. ses 


(8" 8. viii. 368; ix. 118).— 
A common compound word, prevalent throughout 
New England, especially in rural districts, where 
it is used to designate any church building irre- 


spective of denomination. Sewall uses it in his 

‘ Diary,’ 1674-1729. The fact of the “ Puritan” 

Pepys (as be is called) employing it would imply its 

use in England long before 1628, the date of the 

beginning of the English Puritan exodus to the 

shores of Massachusetts. J. Guz. 
Boston, Mass, 


Pracue Stones (8 S. x. 52).—Such an ex- 
ar was adopted by the hero- priest Giles 
ompesson, when he fought the plague at Eyam. 
See, among other references, Miss Yonge’s ‘ Book 
of Golden Deeds.’ 
Epwarp H, Marsnaut, M.A. 
Hastings. 


‘N. & Q.,’ 1" 8. v., vi. contains eleven articles 
on this subject. Descriptions are given of the 
condition of the so-named stones in ten or more 
counties in all parts of England. 

Everarp Home Coreman. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Substitute Stretford (Manchester) for Graying- 
ham, and all that Miss Pzacock writes of the 
stone at Grayingham will stand for that at Stret- 
ford. Several hypotheses have been advanced ; the 
one most generally accepted is that it is a “ plague” 
stone. Ricuarp Lawson. 

Urmston, 


Force or Diminctives Sitver Lativity 
(8 §, ix. 487).—I do not think that any rale can 
be laid down as to such forms of words either 
diminishing or intensifying. Such words seem to 
me used almost entirely for the purposes of metrical 
scansion, I would quote in support, also from 
Juvenal, 

Greeculus esuriens, in jusseris, ibit. 
E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Without entering on the general question raised 
by Pertinax in his interesting note, I venture to 
take exception to his suggestion that the word 
candiduli, in the passage of Juvenal referred to, 
should, ‘‘ if the diminishing force still cleaves to 
the adjective,” be translated “ whitish, fairly white,” 
instead of ‘‘ white little” pig, as usually rendered. 
Surely the common rendering is correct? The 
transference of the diminutive from the substantive 
to the qualifying adjective is an elegance truly 
classical ; witness (to take a single example out of 
many) Cicero’s phrase, in one of his Tusculan dis- 
putations, “candiduli dentes [little white teeth], 
venusti oculi, color suavis.” To translate candidult 
here by ‘‘ whitish” or “fairly white” would con- 
vey the very reverse of the author's meaning. 

Apropos, it may be of interest to note that Pope 
Leo XIII., in one of the most exquisite of his 
justly admired Latin poems, applies to himself the 
epithet “Janguidulus senex.” Here, I imagine, 
the diminutive adjective is intended to convey an 
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idea of disparagement, or perhaps of self-pity, 

uivalent to the English “ poor weary old man.” 
The Latinity of the venerable Pontiff is, however, 
of perfectly Augustan purity, and has little in 
common with the versification of the silver age of 


Roman 
Oswatv Honter 0.S.B. 
Olinda, Brazil. 


Coreman (8 §. ix. 508), should, of course, be 
It Colman. The quotation is from the ‘ Poor 
y (IL. iii.), by George Colman the 
younger. It is put into the mouth of that most 
delightful of his creations, Ollapod, the sporting 
apothecary. Between the jerky, abrupt style of 
is individual and the breathless, short-snapped 


utterances of the immortal Mr. Jingle there is not 
a very wide difference ; and the resemblance is 
strengthened, to my mind, by this very quotation. 
No Pickwickian will need reminding of the scene 
at the “‘ Bull,” Rochester, when Tracy Tapman 
—— earnest wish to be present” at the 


“* Many fine women in this town, do you know, sir?’ 
inquired Mr. Tupman, with great interest. 
“* Splendid—capita!l. Kent, sir. Everybody knows 


Kent— ples, cherries, hops, and women, Glass of 
wine, sir 


“* With great pleasure,’ replied Mr. Tapman. 

“ The stranger filled and emptied. 

“*T should very much like to go,’ said Mr. Tapman,” 
And so on; till the “additional stimulus of the 
last glass settled his determination.” 

Jingle, we are told, was present to “ assiat” at 

ne regimental theatricals, in other words, to 
¥ tha most exacting at the lowest figure. 
As the Poor Gentleman himself was a soldier, and 
as a distinctly military flavour seasons the whole 
play, Dickens most probably had Colman’s work 
is mind ; and the turn which Jingle gives to 
one of his stage-tags, “ cherries, hops, and women,” 
is delightful, and quite in keeping with his cha- 
racter. That wonderful book the ‘ History of 
Pickwick,’ by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, which, in 
spite of the claim put in by the Atheneum for the 
earlier edition of Wordsworth by Prof. Knight, I 
believe to be the most inaccurate book ever com- 
does not notice this; nor have I ever seen 
it before, so far as I can remember. Any reader 
placing the two characters side by side, however, 
can scarcely fail to see the prototype of Jingle in 
Colman’s Ollapod, The ‘ Poor Gentleman,’ I may 
add, was produced at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden, in February, 1801. 


Grorce 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


The sentence quoted is by George Colman the 
younger ; it occurs in the ‘ Poor Gentleman,’ IV. i, 
= is addressed by Ollapod to Miss Lucretia Mac 


Wm. Dovetas, 
1, Brixton Road, 


” (8 8. x. 51).—Whatever the 
cause may be, dealers in fish, and especially fish- 
wives, have long held an unenviable pre-eminence 
as notorious and ranting scolds. William Dunbar, 
who died at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
gives them a place in his ‘ Devil’s Inquest,’ which 
is sometimes designated by its first line, ‘‘ This 
nycht in my Sleip I wes agast.” The poet had 
good reason for his astonishment, inasmuch as it 
fell to him to witness terrible things in his 
slambers. He saw the devil passing “‘ throw the 
mereat,” and heard his dire communings with 
various classes of mankind, from the priest down- 
wards. The fishwives in a body commended 
themselves in this wise to Satan :— 

The fische wyffis flett and swoir with granis, 
And to the Feind, saule, flesch and banis, 
Thay gaif thame, with ane schowt on hie ; 
The Deuill said, ‘‘ Welcum all attanis, 
Renunce thy God and cum to me.” 


Tuomas Baynes, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


** Bepstaves” (8 §. ix. 304; x. 80).—Mr. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry’s quotation from John 
Taylor's ‘ Pennyless Pilgrimage’ is valuable. Cer- 
tainly after this Dr. Johnson’s explanation of 
“bedstaves” cannot be ruled out of court. But 
Mr. Terry's note seems to tacitly assume this as 
the only explanation of the word. My reference 
to the print from Abraham Bosse is clear proof of 
the stick being used to beat up the bed in making 
it. The natural inference is that there was more 
than one kind of bedstaff. Since I wrote in 
*‘N. & Q.’ on this subject, I have come across 
another explanation in the glossary appended to 
Dr. Brinsley Nicholson’s edition of Scot’s ‘ Dis- 
coverie of Witchcraft’: — 

‘The Jobnson - Nares explanation is, I 
wrong. With Miss Emma Phipson, I rather take it to 
be a steff to summon attendance, a substitute for the 
modern bell, still used by invalids and others. Cf. 
* Ev. M. in his Humour,’ I. iv.” 

Can any readerof ‘N. & Q.’ oy where confirmation 

is to be found of this view? It derives no support 

from the passage to which Dr. Nicholson refers. 
Percy Simpson. 


Doc Srories (8™ ix. 484; x. 61).—The 
most intelligent dog I know “ resides” at Haxey, 
in the Isle of Axholme, and is named Staffa. 
Some years since, when his owner was appointed 
sub-postmaster of the village, Staffa learned to dis- 
tinguish the telegraph call signal of the office in 
less than three weeks. I was present in the office 
one day, and was asking the telegraph clerk how 
she got on with her work, when the needle began 
to sound. Almost immediately Staffa came trotting 
in with the messenger’s hat in his mouth. “ Why,” 
said the girl, ‘‘ that must be our call”; and so it 
was. The dog had known it before the clerk. To 
appreciate this fact it should be known that the 
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call signals of two or three of the offices on the 
circuit are so much alike in sound that even a 

ised ear may be in doubt as to which is 
which. Staffa, however, I was assured, never 
made a mistake. At the time I speak of the office 
had been open about three weeks. Oo. ©. B. 


Stories of canine sagacity are indeed innumer- 
able, but all seem to me comparatively poor in 
contrast with the marvellous story narrated in the 
* Pickwick Papers.’ Mr. Jingle’s dog Ponto is 
said to have read on the notice-board at the entrance 
to a plantation, ‘‘The gamekeeper has orders to 
shoot all dogs found in this enclosure.” An etch- 
ing by Seymour represents Ponto looking hard at 
the notice, in a most suspicious manner, bending 
his forefoot and making a point at it. If I mis- 
take not, a note in the first edition mentions Mr. 
Edward Jesse’s ‘ Anecdotes’ as narrating stories 
quite as remarkable. Joan Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Locat Works on Brasses (8 S. ix. 188 ; x. 
30).—There is a good ‘ List of the existing Sepul- 
cbral Brasses in Lincolnshire,’ by the Rev. G. E. 
Jeans, in that admirably edited periodical Lin- 
colnshire Notes and Queries, vols. - we 


Arms or Jonw SnHaxsprare (8" S. viii. 448). 
—With reference to the above grant Mr. CueEn- 
DISLEY asks whether it is not 
“ contrary to two usually accepted laws of armory, first, 


that only knights bannerets can display their arms on | 


flags, guydons, or pennons; and, secondly, that only 
badges, and not crests or arms, can rightly be displayed 
on servants’ liveries.” 

With regard to the first question I would like 
to remark that it does not follow, because the grant 
may confer upon the grantee and his heirs the 
right to bear the achievement upon-théir “ shields 
pennons, guydons......liveries,” &., that the 

tees may place it upon ‘‘ pennons” or “ guy- 
ions,” unless they hold a position entitling them 
to do so—that is, are of knightly rank. 

But is not Mr. Cuznpisey inaccurate when he 
states that only knights bannerets can display 
their arms on pennons? Surely the ordinary or 
simple knight had a right to bear his badge or 
armorial insignia on his pennon, The banner 
was reserved for the achievement of the knight 
banneret. This latter was a square-shaped ensign, 
andon the elevation of a simple knight to the 
rank of knight banneret on the field of battle was 
often formed by cutting off the points of his pennon, 
which then became converted into a banner. 

With regard to Mr. CuenpIsLEY’s second state- 
ment, in my inability toconsult any standard heraldic 
authority at the present time I should not like to 
offer any positive opinion. But, inasmuch as 
“badges” are much more scarce than crests or 


the most, but a venial fault, especially when it is 
considered that in the selection of livery colours 
a distinct reference is niade to the family arms by 
following their principal tinctures. 
J. 
Fiji. 


‘Tom Brown’s Scnootpays’: Coacatne Sore 
(8" §S. vii. 8; ix. 515; x. 80).—Will F. D. H. 
kindly send me the remaining four verses of this 
song ; or, better still, send them to ‘N. & Q.’ as 
the other verses have been quoted there? Will 
he also please point out the errors he alludes to in 
the version quoted in my note? 


JonaTHAN 
Ropley, Alresford, Hants, 


(8@ S, x. 50).—AsrarTe may be 
referred to the well-known answer of Lavoisier, in 
the name of the French Academy of Sciences, to 
the evidence of the fall of aerolites: ‘‘ Il n’existe 
pas de pierres dans le ciel ; il ne saurait, par con- 
séquent, en tomber sur la terre.” The only citation 
of it I have at hand is taken from a French author of 
scientific attainments, M. Adolphe d’ Assier, in the 
introduction to his essay ‘Sur l’Humanité Post- 
hume,’ published in 1883. He prefaces it by 
saying :— 

“ Chaque fois que les journaux annoncent une chute 
de météorites, je ne puis m’empécher de me rappel 
dédain superbe avec lequel les savants accueillaient autre- 
fois toute communication de ce genre, et les dénégations 
obstinées qu’'ils opposaient aux affirmations les plus 


M. d’Assier adds :— 
‘Tl était permis de supposer que de telles lecons ne 
seraient pas perdues, “ que in personnes se disant 
eérieuses se montreraient l'avenir circonspectes 
dans leurs dénégations systématiques. 1] n’en fut rien...... 
Pendant trente ans j'ai ri de la réponse de Lavoisier, sans 
m'appercevoir que j’invoquai le méme argument dans 
l’explication de certains phénoménes non moins extra- 
ordinaires que les pluies de pierres ou de crapauds.” 
But to quote further would be to attribute to the 
question of AsTarte a wider and more contem- 
porary significance than is explicit in it. 
0. O. M. 
“ Dispienisn ” (8 S, x. 28).—This word, in 
the sense of to deprive of furniture, is used by 
Baillie :— 
“« We were #0 sore displenished, and so far out of use, 
that we had need of much more,”—Lett. 1166, 

Cuas. Jas, Fire. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Matra S. viii. 247, 310)—There are no 
biographies of Vincenzo Barbara, only in the 
works by the Rev. Canon Panzavecchia and Dr. 
Gio. Ant. Vassallo. Barbara is stated to have 
been tried, during the rule of Gr. M. de Rohan, 
by a commission, composed of four bailiffs and 
three Maltese lawyers, on a charge of disloyalty, 
for which he was banished from the island. Vas- 


arms, the prevailing custom would seem to be, at 
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sallo, moreover, adds that Barbara did his utmost 
to dissuade Murat from embarking on his hazardous 
enterprise to regain the kingdom of Naples. Not- 
withstanding the many inquiries made, no infor- 
mation could be obtained of Barbara’s return to 
Malta or of his having rendered himself con- 
spicuous to the people of this island for bis wealth. 
Malta, Valletta, 


Frorence as A Mate Caristi1an Name (8* §. 
ix. 125,435,455; x. 58).—I know two Irish Catholic 
clergymen, one of whom has as Christian name 
Florence, and the other Hyacinth. In James 
Grant’s historical romance ‘ Mary of Lorraine,’ 
the hero, a Scotsman, bears the name of Florence 
Fawside, with, as arms, Gules, a fesse between 
three bezints. But how far this is history or 


romance I cannot say. Gerorcr Anovs, 
8t. Andrews, N.B. 


I have known Florentius used as a male Christian 
name, Denis Florence MacCarthy was, on the 
authority of Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary,’ a writer of 
some eminence. The Christian name of Lady 
Sale, the wife of the gallant general Sir Robert 
Sale, who fell,at Moodkee in 1845, was Florentia. 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Florance occurs as a male name in Lord Boston’s 
family (Irby). A. F. G. L. G. 


“To Stop” (8 §. x. 26).—To “ certainly 
may sound rather extraordinary to the unaccus- 
tomed ear, but it really is perfectly regular. To 
dast” the room is to remove the “‘ dust” from 
off the furniture and other effects ; to “ weed ” the 
garden is to eradicate adventitious natural growths ; 
to “stone” frait—always a great business for the 
padding at Christmas time—is to extract the 
‘stones” or “ pips”; to ‘‘suddle” clothes is to 
rinse out the “suds” after washing with soap; a 
field (agricultural) is both ‘* weeded” and “stoned”; 
whilst to go “ hopping ” is to go “ a hop-picking.” 
Taomas J. Jeaxkes. 
4, Bloomsbury Place, Brighton. 


Universities or THe Unitep Srares §, ix. 
468; x. 18, 60).—The Report of the Commissioners 
of Education for 1892-93, Washington, D.C., 1 vol. 
8vo., cloth, 21,533 pp., has a list of United States 
universities, which is supposed to be complete and 
official. A non-official publication is :— 

“ American College and Public School Directory. 
Cc. H, Evans & Co., Managers of American Teachers’ 
Bureau, St. Louis, Mo., 1896, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 344 pp.” 
Any English-speaking person or British library 
ean obtain, I think, United States Government 
documents gratis, provided they are not ont of 
print, by a formal application addressed to 
** Government Printing Office, Washington, Dist. 
of Ool., U.S.A.” The Washington second-hand 


book dealers W. H. Lowdermilk & Co. make a 
specialty of supplying Government publications. 
Ave. 
A “ or Beer” (8 §. x. 47).—Mr. Brrp 
provides us with an instance of an extension of the 
meaning of the word “pony.” It recalls to mind 
another I heard some time ago, in a different con- 
nexion, but none the less interesting, perhaps. 
This is a ‘‘ pony of bitter.” According to my 
informant, it is the custom in some hostelries to 
deal out to their patrons small glasses of liquor called 
“ponies.” These glasses are, I understand, about 
half the size of an ordinary half-pint glass. Hence 
we have the phrase a ‘‘ pony of bitter.” It seems 
probable the origin is due to the diminutiveness of 
the glass ; but I speak with no certain knowledge. 
P. Hare. 
The expression “a pony of beer” is often used 
in South Wales for a rma glass containing about 
the fourth of a pint. D. M. R. 


Weppine Ceremony (8 §. ix. 406, 475; x. 
59, 98).—The usage by which the priest, joining 
the hands of the man and woman after their con- 
sent to the marriage, with such words as “‘ Et ego 
vos conjungo,” &c., laid the ends of his stole upon 
the hands so joined is ancient, but was rot 
universally followed. It is ordered in some early 
Roman Sacerdotalia, but disappeared from the 
Roman Rituale at, or before, the revision of Paul V. 
It was, however, retained in the local books of many 
continental dioceses, At Liége the hands were 
bound together with the ends of the stole, and the 
practice was very possibly the same elsewhere, 
though I cannot at this moment give another 
instance of this particular detail. But it would 
seem that the usage was not followed in England. 
Iam not aware of any trace of it in any ancient 
English service-book. Indeed the ceremony with 
which it is connected is absent from most English 
books, probably because in the English forms of 
the service the joining of hands took place at the 
time when the man and woman gave their troth 
to one another. The later joining of their hands 
by the priest, after the delivery of the ring, was 
introduced into England in 1549. It is a ceremony 
analogous to, but distinct from, that with which 
the action with the stole is sometimes conjoined. 
Hence it would appear that the use of that action 
in the marriage service of the Church of England 
is of the nature of innovation, rather than of 
restoration, and that the innovation is founded on 
a mistake. H. A. W. 


Eriscopat Caapets 1x Lonpow (8 S. x. 5). 
—A list of these chapels, much too long for in- 
sertion in ‘ N. & Q.,’ will be found on pp. 613-15 
of Henry Chamberlain's ‘ History and Survey of 
the Cities of London and Westminster,’ &c. (1770). 

Joun T. Pace, 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
‘Heraldry, British and Foreign. By John Woodward, 
LL.D. 2vols, (W. & A. K. Johnston.) 

Four and a half years have elapsed since we drew 
attention (7@ 8. xii. 519) to the appearance of 
a ‘Treatise on Heraldry, British and Foreign,’ com- 
iled by the Rev. (now Dr.) John oodward, 
fn from collections left at his disposition 
b . George Burnett, late Lyon King of Arms. 
ks to his official ition, Dr, Burnett was in 
matters connected with tland an authority, and his 
name appears with that of Dr. Woodward on what is 
practically the first edition of the present work. In 
respect of breadth and diversity of knowledge Dr. Wood- 
ward was far the more potent spirit, as has been shown 
by his subsequent labours, and notably by his important 
and authoritative work on ecclesiastical beraldry. 
From the new and enlarged edition of ‘Heraldry, 
British and Foreign,’ the share of Dr. Burnett bas dis- 
appeared, and the entire work is by Dr. Woodward. Tbe 
additions smount to about a third of the work. What is 
of equal value, a great part bas been rewritten, and has 
gained in accuracy as well as in lucidity. Prom the out- 
set the signs of the influence of revision are apparent. 
Further authorities are quoted, and the dieputable deriva- 
tion of the medizval berald from Heer, a host,and Held, 
a champion, though mentioned, has no longer an implied 
sanction; Very many similar improvements reveal them- 
selves on the most cursory glance. Special chapters are 
added in the second volume on orders of knighthood and 
other subjects of interest and importance. Of British 
orders of knighthood a detailed account ie given, and short 
but adequate information is — concerning the prin- 
cipal foreign orders. National arms, mottoes, liveries, 
badges, &c., receive amplified treatment. On the rela- 
tion that should exist between the tinctures of the arms 
and the colours used in liveries, Dr. Woodward refers to 
the conclusions established in‘ N. & Q.’ The growth of 
the black cockade from the broad strings by which the 
flaps of the seventeenth century round hat were 
**cocked” is shown, and the wild views that prevail as 
to the right to wear it are derided. The Scotch song 
of ‘Sherramuir ' alludes to the English soldiers as “ the 
redcoat lads with black cockades.”’ Small marvel that 
their Scotch antagonists took the opposite colour and 
wore “a knot of white ribbons.” Under the head 
“ Mottoes” are some curious and unfamiliar inst of 


already extending to five hundred pages each, and deter- 
mined to postpone their employment u:.ti! he can issue a 
separate work, in which be aims at doing for the law and 
ractice of arms in general what was ably done for 
tland “in the well-known work of Mr. Seton.” We 
make no attempt to deal efrosh with the general con- 
tents of a book in praise of which we have already been 
outspoken, We r of conveying to our readers an 
idea of the extent of the service rendered in rooting out 
errors perfunctorily repeated in successive publications, 
each as ignorant as the preceding. Nothing, indeed, 
eeems more hopeless to the worker in any line than to 
find out bow some mistake or falsehood once promulgated 
is repeated until it seems to stand as firm as Holy Writ. 
Dr. Woodward, we repeat, is one of the soundest and 
»blest of heralds, and in its later shape his new his 
will commend itself to all interested in the study. e 
are glad to see that the double glossary of English and 
French terms of blazon, which formed a special feature 
of the original, is retained, Now that bis magnum opus 
is in the definite shape be wishes it to assume Dr, Wood- 
ward will, we trust, see his way to contribute further to 
the columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ which have not seldom bene- 
fited by his communications. 


Journal of the Ex-Libris Society. 
Tae August number of this gives the musical book-plate 
of Joh. Frid von Uffenbach, It is a large-sized plate. 
pee a harpsichord, violin, and other musical 
nstrumenvts, The list of Englishwomen’s armorial book- 
lates is continued, as is the catalogue of the fifth Annual 
xhibition of the Society. 

Tue first number has reached us of Balmoral, a 
monthly review of art, literature, kc. A special feature 
in its illustrations consists in the printing in coloured 
inks, which is well done. 


In the Fortnightly Review the praiee of Sir John 
Coster is sung by Mr. Herbert A. L. Fisher, who doubts 
whether any English historian has cast into a portable 
form so many valuable historical truths, What is » eant 
by @ portable form is indicated in the following quota- 
tion from a review by Seeley: ‘‘ We remember all the 
subtle suggestions of Tocqueville on the causes of the 
fall of the Fre.ch monarchy. ‘ Well,’ Napoleon said, 
*do you know the cause of the fall of the Bourbons? It 
was the battle «f Rossbach.’ How much more con- 
crete!” Mr. Alfred R. Wallace writes on ‘ The Gorge 
of the Aar and its Teachings,’ and deals with the vast 


puoning mottoes and of canting heraldry. Le Maistre 
thus bears Azure, three marigolds or, and the happy 
motto “Aux maftres les soucis.” Le Gendre, again, 
bears Azure, a fess between three girls’ busts argent, 
crowned or, and the device “ Qui A [sic) des filles aura 
des gendres.” Valetta has“ Plus quam valor Valetta 
valet.” O'Rourke (of France) has “ Prou de pis, peu 
de pairs, point de plus,” a curious instance of allitera- 
tion as well as of assertion, The ordinance of 
Charles III., Duke of Lorraine, concerning the assump- 
tion of the particle de now appears, with other matters 
of no less interest, among the appendices. Most important 
of allamong the additions made to the book are those to the 
illustrations, illuminated and other. Families of exalted 
rank now replace others of inferior consequence, and 
the work puts forward the pretension to be a libro d’oro 
of the great European families, These illustrations are 
in every case splendidly executed. It was Dr. Wood- 
ward's original intention to have included chapters on 
the College of Arms, the Lyon Office, and other heraldic 
“ institutions of authority, existing or defunct, at home 
and abroad.” As materials grew on his hand he found 
the inconvenience of further augmenting two volumes 


t of glacial erosion that it exhibits. Mr. R, EB. 8. 
Hart has much to say on ‘Zola’s Philosophy of Life,’ 
and on his theory of “ Heredity and Circumstance,” 
otherwise “‘ Environment,” “ with capital letters,” who 
have been described as the ‘“‘ Lords of Life.” Mr, H. W. 
Wilson’s ‘ Human Animal in Battle’ gives a very stirring 
account of the sufferings undergone by the combatants, 
their conditions and other matters, which in fancy 
sketches of warfare do not readily present themselves :— 
“* At Sadowa sixty wounded were found in a barn six 
o- after the battle. They had lived God knows how. 
When found, the state of their wounds was such that 
not one of them could hope to survive.” Again we hear 
of those who, crawling clear of the thickets, ‘‘ were eaten 
alive by the beetles o’ nights.” ‘On an Old American 
Turnpike ’ gives a gloomy account of the conditions of 
things in Virginia.—Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s‘ Reminiscence ’ 
contributed to the Nineteenth 

‘ury. is rema: in many respects, Huxley appears 
to Mr. Ward to have been “ p hom the ideal of : con- 
verser......never frivolous and never dull.” Some of the 
anecdotes preserved are quite excellent. Mr. Ward tells 
us that Wordsworth “ once said of the peak of a Swiss 
mountain, hidden behind the low clouds,” that “you 
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felt [it] to be there, though you could not see it.” Did he? 
We know not where, and we doubt it. Coleridge 
something of the kind in bis ‘ Hymn before Sunrise in 
the Valley of Chamouni,’ and we fancy this is what Mr. 
Ward recalls, We agree so completely in spirit with 
Ouida in much that she writes that we wish she would 
not in her ‘ Quality of Mercy’ overstate her case. In 
much that she says she is quite right, and her anathemas 
are simply launched against human vulgarity —using 
the word in ite right sense. Women will never learn 
that it is cruel to wear the ospfey egret in their hair 
or a carcase in their hats. Individuals will, but the | 
bulk is unteachable, and will always remain so. Quite 
hopeless is to to —" on the 
of rt; but the world is growing pe tibly 
milder and more humane. Public sentiment ie Indige 
nant with some forms of cruelty, especially cruelty 
toa horse. When one interferes now to prevent a man 
from ill-treating an animal public sentiment is with one, 
and the offender slinks away sullen, but silent. This was 
not always so. Sentiment is, indeed, ay so strongly 
that it is quite conceivable that before long legal 
restrictions upon the size and character of the whip to 
be used may be imposed. Prof. Courthope gives the 
first of three papers on ‘Life in Poetry,’ and deals, in 
the present case, with ‘Poetical Conception,’ This 
to the professor, as to Horace, in *‘ the power to 

oe individual form to universal ideas.” Prince Kro- 
tkin writes on ‘ Recent Science,’ and Father Clarke, 

., gives a long paper on ‘ The Training of a Jesuit.’— 

In the New Review Mr. Francis Watt undertakes the 
partial rebabilitation of ‘Bloody Jeffreys,’ advancing 
many instances of his “ real regard for justice,” and even 
of his magnanimity. His faults, it is held, were balanced 
by some virtues, and ‘much may be pleaded in mitiga- 
tion of the judgment history has passed upon him. Mr. 
David Hannay sends a brightly written article upon 
* Brantome,’ whom he calls the Froissart of the later 
sixteenth century. In the great conflict waged around 
him he took but faint interest, ‘‘What the men and 
women of the world about him said and did, and what 
was lofty, passionate, and insolent in their words and 
deeds were everything to him, Dr. Carfrae has an im- 
t paper on ‘The Drift of Modern Medicine,’ and 

r. Ian Malcolm, M.P., gives some ‘ Coronation Notes’ 
from Moscow.-—‘ An Island without Death,’ with which 
the Century opens, gives an account of Miyajima, the 
gacred island in the Inland Sea of Japan. Very interest- 
ing is the account of life in this favoured spot, and 
the illustrations impart much vivacity. Mr. Sloane's 
‘ Life of Napoleon Buonaparte ’ begins with the collapse 
of the Western Empire, and ends with “The Great 
Captain at Bay.” en complete and published sepa- 
rately, as doubtless it will be, the work will form a useful 
history. Among important contributions are ‘ Pharaoh 
of the Hard Heart,’ by Prof. Flinders Petrie, and Mr, F. 
Marion Crawford's‘ The Vatican.’— With its new pictorial 
cover Scribner's looks very bright. It opens with a 
leasant travel article from a feminine pen,‘On the 
Frail of Don Quixote.’ ‘As Strangers’ is an excellent 
comedietta by Mies Annie Eliot. ‘Old-Time Flower 
Gardens’ is a delightful article delightfully illustrated, 
—The ninth volume of the Pall Mall Magazine is con- 
cluded with the August number. Very handsomely 
illustrated in colours is the opening article,‘ The Fan.’ 
An account of Hardwick Hall is by A. H. Malan. It is 
a written and well illustrated. Very pleasing is, 
too, ‘The Country and Towns of the Dart.’ ‘ The Follies 
of Fashion,’ which retains a pleasant antiquarian flavour, 
deals with balloons.—Matthew Prior and Lord Bramwell 
are the subjects of papers in Temple Bar. The life of 


the former, written by Mr, John Macdonell, shows 


much familiarity with Bramwell’s career. An account 


said | of ‘A Day in Goa’ describes travelling under difficulties, 


*Bicétre’ gives some curious revelations concerning 
that prison hospital, The entire number is exceptionally 
excellent.—‘ A Prince of Wales,’ in Macmillan’s, deals 
with Owen Glendower, commemorated by Shakspeare. 
*Rahel Levin and her Times’ gives some appetising 
extracts from her letters. ‘Shall we return to the 
Land?’ exposes the disadvantages attending the substi- 
tution of country for town life.—Mr, James Platt con- 
tributes to the Gentleman's ‘In Spanish Gipsyner.’ He 
gives a striking account of the dance that he saw in the cave 
dwellings on the skirts of the Alpujarras. ‘The White 
Rose on the Border’ depicts scenes subsequent to the 
battle of Culloden. ‘Cisse’s City and Round About It’ 
is a fantastic nt of describ Chichester and its 
neighbourhood.—The 1st of August being the anni- 
versary of the battle of the Nile, Prof. Laughton has 
commemorated that splendid = by giving in the 
Cornhill a full account of it, ‘Children’s Theology’ 
gives some amusing instances of the mistaken ideas 
children derive from oral tuition. Master Jackie, 
being told that he had broken one of the command- 
ments, said, with much cheerful ** T’ve only got nine 
more to break now.” Mr. 8 er Wilkinson writes on 
‘Gustavus Adolphus,’ and Mr, A. P. Martin on ‘Sir 
Henry Parkes.—A. K. H. B. supplies an's with 
interesting recollections of Oliver Wendell Holmes.—To 
the Znglish lilustrated Mr. Charles Marquardt, a sur- 
vivor from the Drummond Castle, sends‘ My Voyage ' 
in the doomed ship. This is illustrated with pictures, 
some of them of pathetic interest. Mr. R. 8. Loveday 
writes on the hats of our grandmothers. Intending 
travellers to the North may read ‘The Right Way to 
See Norway.’—In addition to the ordinary number Bel- 
gravia publishes a holiday number. Among the con- 
tributors to this is John Strange Winter.—Chapman's 
gives the customary selection of modern fiction. 


Part XXXV. of Cassell’s Gazetteer, Lianfillo to Long- 
stowe, has a coloured map of London, of which city a 
long account is given. Londonderry is also dealt witb, 
as are many Welsh and Scottish localities of interest. 


An illustrated volume, giving ‘An Account of the 
Ancient Crosses at Gosforth, in Cumberland,’ by Charles 
Arundel Parker, will forthwith be published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock, 


Botices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the follewing notices: 

a all ue tions must wat the name and 
ress of the sender, not necessarily for 1 but 
as guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

E. D.—Shall appear. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
SPORT, &c. 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at the Railway Bookstalis, io which places they will be forwarded carviage free. 
biished 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Fublished Offerea 
4. 
A HISTORY ¢ BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F.O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised x om 
royal om - 12 0 0 
A NATURAL HISTORY ot the NRSTS EGGS ot BRITISH ‘BIRDS. ev “Revised 
a brought up to date by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, enti ly > Senaated, 
5 and Enlarged. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. With 248 Plates, Coloured by Hand — . 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. y. BGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 
Fifth Edition. With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected, With 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 
0 


Specimens, all Coloured by Hand. 4 vols. Y mperengel 8vo. (uniform with Me Morris's other works) 126 0 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Bighth aby Hand Revised, 


a by the Author. Super-royal 8vo. With 77 - «3 6 
A NATURAL HISTORY of By BE. PRS. &e. win, Coloured 
Plates. Super-royal 8vo, os 21 10 6 


TRIPP Pics MOSSES their with a Coloured 
Each Species etched from Nature. Latest Edition, 1888. 2 vols. royal 8vo. oo 68 6 ... 18 O 


urrisit GAME BIRDS and WILDFOWL. By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised ae Corrected 
W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S., Fellow of + ae Ornithologists’ Union Entirely New and 


Super-royal 8vo. — 0 
FERN GROWING: Fifty Years’ Sapte in Crossin oni Cultivation, ‘with A List. of the most , 
important Varieties, and a History of the Discovery of Multiple Parentage, &c. . With 62 Illustrations — ... 12 6 


LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By EB. J. LOWE, F.R.S., and W. HOWARD, F.H.S. 
Describin, the most in Cultivation in this Country. 
Plates. Super-royal 8vo. 210 ..10 6 
NEW and RARB BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, PRIS. With 
Coloured Plates. Super-royal 3 0 .. 10 6 
OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. By x. J. Lows, P. RS. with 79 Coloured Plates and 
ood Engravings. 2 vols. royal ... 420 ..21 0 
PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. W. T. GREENE, M. A. D. Z. s. With Notes on Species 
the Hon. and Rev. F.G. DUTTON. Illustrated with 81 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo.... 37 6 ... 24 0 
BADMINTON LIBRARY, The, of —— and PASTIMES. Edited by His Grace the DUKE of 
BEBAUFORT, K.G., assisted by A. T. WATSON. Comprising—Atbletics, Boating, Coursing, 
Cricket, Cycling, Driving, Fencing, Piahing (2 vols.), Golf, Hunting, Mountaineering, Racing, 
Riding, Shooting (2 vols.), Skating, @ vols.), crown 
8vo. half-morocco, gilt tops, new eee ooo — .8156 0 


BEST SEASON on RECORD, The. Selected and Reprinted from the Fla. By Captain PENNELL. 


ELMHIRST. With Illustrations, Coloured and 
BOWERS (G.).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20 Full-Page Coloured Plates. ‘Oblong 
BUCKLAND (F.).—LOGBOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. Illustrated. — new... — .«. 40 
GREYHOUND. By “STONEHENGE.” With Illustrations, half-calf,new ..  ... = 0 
GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS).—DEERSTALKING. Illustrated . ove 60... 20 
—MY as an with Woodbury Porte and Woodeuts, 
ed by Edmund Evans cee 76. 40 

MR. cnore HARRIERS. Tilustrated by Bowers Water-Colour Sketches, ana 
Black and White Drawings. Oblong, 106... 4 6 

12 Tinted Lithographs. Imperial 8v ove 210 7 6 

(WILLIAM. —The Iustratea by a. M. Scarlett. With ll Full-P 
6 smaller Illustrations in the Text. Oblong folio. Handsomely bound, gilt oo 21 0 we 7 © 

re —BOOK of ARCHERY : being the Complete History and Practice of the 
and Modern. With numerous interesting , Steel and Outline Engravings. 8vo.... .. 160 .. 5 0 
GOOD GREY MARE, By WHYTE MELVILLE. Illustrated by G. M. Scarlett. 
6 6 


INCIDENTS with the WARNHAM STAG-HOUNDS. [Illustrated by Margaret Collyer. Oblongfolio ... 21 0 ... 
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